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National Affairs. 
CIVIL APPOINTMENTS, 
BY THE PRESIDENT. 
Postmasters. 
Edward W. Lincoln, Worcester, Massachusetts. 
Joshua Dunn, Portland. Maine. 
Henry H. Matthews, Elmira, New York. 
Elisha Starr, Milwaukie, Wisconsin. 
John F. Bodley, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 
Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie, New York. 
Isaac Dillon, Zanesville, Ohio. 
laron F. Perry, Columbus, Ohio. 
William Oliver, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gold S. Silliman, Brooklyn, New York. 
Andrew Mortimer, Pottsville, Pennsylvania. 
Joseph T. Dunning, Brunswick, Maine. 
Caleb Clark, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Marshals. 


Henry F. Talmadge, to be Marshal of the South- 
ern District of New York, in the place of Eli 
Moore, removed. 

Frederick G. Smith, to be Marshal of the Wes- 
tern District of Louisiana, in the place of John 
E, King, who declines the appointment. 


Goshom A. Jones, to be Marshal of the District | 


of Ohio, in the place of Daniel A. Robertson, re- 
moved. 

William Paine, of Maine, to be Marshal of the 
United States for the District of Maine, in the 
place of Rufus McIntyre, removed. 

Stephen B. Shelladay, of Towa, to be Marshal of 
the United States for the Disurict of Iowa, in 
place of Gideon S. Bailey, resigned. 

Benjamin Bond, of Illinois, to be Marshal of 


the United States for the District of Illinois, in| 


the place of Stinson H. Anderson, removed. 


Attorneys. 


Octavius N. Ogden, to be District Attorney for 
the Western District of Louisiana, in the place 
of Henry Boyce, who declines the appointment. 

Samson Mason, to be District Attorney for the 
District of Ohio, in the place of Thomas W. Bart- 
ley, removed. 

Absalom Fowler, of Arkansas, to be Attorney 
of the United States for the District of Arkansas, 
in the place of Samuel H. Hempstead, removed. 


Collzctors of the Customs. 


Luther Jewett, Portland, Maine. 

Hooper C. Hicks, Vienna, Maryland. 

Robert Mitchell, Pensacola, Florida. 

James R. Sanchez, St. Augustine, Florida. 

Elias Pond, Genessee, New York. 

Ezra Smith, Champlain, New York. 

William P. Brobson, for the district of Dela- 
ware. 

Jacob Russell, Chicago, [ilinois. 

Daniel Kilby, Passamaquoddy, Maine. 
Charles Peters, Frenchman’s Bay, Maine. 





Bushrod W. Hinckley, Penobscot, Maine. 
William C. Hammett, Bangor, Maine. 
Jeremiah Bailey, Wiscasset, Maine. 
Benjamin Randall, Bath, Maine. 


Surveyors of the Customs. 


Joseph Gunnison, Eastport, Maine. 
Bazalleel Cushman, Portland, Maine. 


Land Officers. 


John M. Hughes, to‘be Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys, at Plattsburg, Missouri, in the place of Bela 
M. Hughes, resigned. 

John L. Green, to be Receiver of Public Mo- 
neys at Chillicothe, Ohio, in the place of John 
Hough, removed. 

Cyrus W. Wilson, of Arkansas, to be Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Little Rock, Arkansas, in 
the place of Lemuel R. Lincoln, removed. 

Lorenzo Gibson, of Arkansas, to be Surveyor 
General of the Public Lands in Arkansas, in the 
place of Wm. Pelham, removed. 

Silas Noble, of Illinois, to be Register of the 
Land Office at Dixon, Illinois, in the place of 
Seth B. Farwell, removed. 

Cyrus Aldrich, of Illinois, to be Receiver of 
Public Moneys at Dixon, Illinois, in the place of 
John Dement, removed. 

Samu | Meriwether, of Indiana, to be Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Jeffersonville, Indiana, in the 
place of David G. Bright, resigned. 

Henry F. Mooney, of Arkansas, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Helena, Arkansas, in the 
place of Henry L. Biscoe, removed. 

Lorenzo D. Maddox, of Arkansas, to be Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Helena, Arkansas, in the 
place of Geo. Jefferies, removed. 
| William E. Powell, of Arkansas, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Champagnole, Arkansas, in 
ithe place of Hiram Smith, removed. 

Ezra Hill, of Arkansas, to be Receiver of Pub- 
lic Moneys at Champagnole, Arkansas, in the 
| place of Matthew F. Rainey, removed. 

William H. Etter, of Arkansas, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Washington, Arkansas, in 
the place of Benjamin P. Jett, removed. 

Bernard F. Hempstead, of Arkansas, to be Re- 
ceiver of Public Moneys at Washington, Arkan- 
sas, in the place of Daniel T. Witter, removed. 

James H. Stirman, of Arkansas, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Fayetteville, Arkansas, in 
the place of Ephraim D. Dickson, removed. 

Richard M. Thruston, of Arkansas, to be Re- 
ceiver of Public Moneys at Fayetteville, Arkan- 
sas, in the place of Matthew Leeper, removed. 

James H. Patterson, of Arkansas, to be Register 
of the Land Office at Batesville, Arkansas, in the 
place of John Miller, removed. 











place of D. J. Chapman, removed. 

John E. Manly, of Arkansas, to be Register of 
the Land Office at Clarksville, Arkansas, in the 
place of John Bruton, removed. 

William Goodrich, of Arkansas, to be Receiver 
of Public Moneys at Clarksville, Arkansas, in the 
place of Williams Adams, removed. 
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DIPLOMATIC. 


it} The President of the United States has 
officially recognized Maximin Iswarpv as Consul 
of the French Republic for Boston, in Massachu- 
setts. 


ic The Commander de Fieanive y Marao, 
Charge d’Affaires of Portugal to the United States, 





sailed from New York to Oporto on the drd inst. 


THE TREASURY, 

The following were the receipts into the Treae 
sury during the quarter ending March 31st last : 
From customs, about $8,374 628 61 
From lands 389 566 17 
From loan of 1847 66 500 V0 
From loan of 1248 3 668.000 00 
From miscellaneous sources 2,181,350 00 


$14,680,044 78 


The. Expenditures during the same period 
were: 





Civil, miscellaneous and foreign 
intercourse, (including $1,030,- 
059 63, under treaty with 
Mexico,) 


$2 873 030 64 
On account of the army, &c. 


1,637 (e2 10 


Indian Department 63 687 93 
Fortifications 116 052 89 
Pensions 671,436 20 
Navy 2,091,291 03 

Interest on Treasury notes and 
public debt 167,3(8 61 


Reimbursement of Treasury notes 3,510,100 UU 
Redemption of Treasury notes 
purlo.ned, including interest 108 10 





ee 


$11,130 097 50 
Treasury Notes outstanding May 1, 1849. 


Amount outstanding of the seve- 
ral issues prior to act of 22d 
July, 1846, as per records of 
this office 

Amount outstanding of the issue 
of 22d July, 1846, as per re 
cords of this office 

Amount outstanding of the issue 
of the 23th January, 1847, as 
per records of this office 


$150,339 31 
135,850 00 


5 673.550 00 





5,959,739 31 
Deduct cancelled notes in the 
hands of the accounting ollicers, 
of which $9,750 ts under the 
act of 22u July, 1846, $300 un- 
der the act of 28ih Jun., 1847, 


and $35U under other acis 10,400 00 





$5,949,339 31 
ALLEN A. HALL, 
Kegister of Treasury. 
nptinnqucansciamintt 


ARMY. 


The Savannah Republican announces the 
death of Captain Wycxe Hunrer, of the U.S. 
Dragoons 








William S. Hynson, of Aikansas, to be Receiver | 
of Public Moneys at Batesville, Arkansas, in the | 





Licnt Artittery.—In conformity with the 


‘act passed at the late session of Congress, the 
| President of the United States has directed tiat 


Company (I), Captain Magruder, of the First Re- 
giment, Company (M) Captain Roland, of the 
Second Regiment, Company (B) Captain Shorn, 
Third Regiment, and Company (G) Captain Free- 
man, of the Fourth Regiment of Artillery be or- 
ganized and equipped as Light Artillery. Four 
pieces and forty-four horses will be allowed to 
each Company, and all the necessary supplies 
furnished. 

Company (B), Third Artillery, is ordered to 
take post at West Point for the purpose of aiding 
in the practical instruction of the cadets in this 
branch of the military service, under its Captain, 
Brevet Major Shorn, the present instructor of 
artillery at the Academy. 

Cauirornta Troors.—General Riley, his staff, 
and part of the Third Regiment of United States 
Infantry, reached Valparaiso on the 7th Februa- 
ry, en route for California. They would remain 
at Valparaiso until the 1]th February. 
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30 >> The steamer St. Paul left St. Louis on 
the 23rd of April for Fort Leavenworth with 
four hundred troops, composing part of General 
Twiggs’ division. 


2. > Brevet Major General Brooke, at pre- 
sent stationed at New Orleans, has been ordered 
to assume the command of the army in New 
Mexico, lately detached from General Worth’s 
command. 


—_—s 


NAVY. 


Navy-YArRD, PensacoLa.—From the N. O. Pica- 
yune.—This yard is one of the finest in the Uni- 
ted States, and the beautiful system of order 
which prevails in its various departments is the 
admiration of all who visit it. The grounds are 
tastefully laid out, and at this season of the year 
are adorned with every variety of shrubbery and 
flowers. The yard contains many objects wor- 
thy of notice ; among which are four immense 
cisterns, each holding about 300,000 gallons, for 
the purpose of supplying ships with water. The 
saluting battery is tastefully mounted, and con- 
sists of twenty-two long eighteens. In the artil- 
lery park are mounted five immense guns, the 
largest ever made, called “Columbia.” These 
guns weigh over seven tons each; they are ten 
inches calibre, and will throw a shot or bomb, 
weighing one hundred and twenty-five pounds 
three miles. A floating dock is in course of con- 
struction, which is described as a most stupen- 
dous work, that is to cost $900,000 when finished. 
It is to be built on the plan of a balance dock 





which floats the vessel in, when the dock is closed | 
up and the water pumped out. The ship being | 
them on a railway, is run ashore to a ship housa | 


or any other place, where she is to be repaired 
or examined. 

A permanent wharf is also in process of con- 
struction. It is being built of granite, and will 
be three hundred and twenty feet long. The 
Naval Hospital in point of location and comforts, 
is not surpassed by any of the other five similar 
establishments in the Union. This department 
is in charge of Dr. Isaac Hulse, Surgeon of the 


Navy, a gentleman celebrated for his skill and | P 


talent, as well as for his hospitality and noblencss 
of heart. It was through his humane and jauda- 
ble exertions that a library has been established 
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brig Perry were at Rio Janeiro 25th March. 


i> The Naval Generale Court Martial, now 
in session on board the Pennsylvania, at Norfolk, 
is composed of the following otficers :—Commo- 
dore Stewart, President; Commodores Charles 
Morris, John Downes, Lawrence Kearny, Daniel 
Turner; Captains Chas. S. McCauley, Eli A. F. 
Lavalette, Silas H. Stringham, Isauce Mayo, Jas. 
Armstrong, Samuel L. Breese, French Forrest. 
R. S. Cox, Esq., of Washington, is Judge Advo- 
cate. 


Commolore Perry being too unwell to 
attend, the case of Commodore Read was pro- 
ceeded with. W. B. Reed, Esq., of Philadelphia 
appears for the prosecution. 


iC$> The Norfolk Beacon says: ‘‘ We under- 
stand that no charges have been preferred against 
Capt. Smoot. 


3-3” The U.S. brig Dotruin, was at Hong 
Kong, 26th February. 


———-—- -- -~@e—--- - 


3. 3° The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office has decided that the affidavits of two or 
more respectable persons are necessary to sus- 
pend the issue of a land patent, end that where 
the soldier dics before the issue of the warrant, 
the right descends to the next of the kin, provi- 
ded for by law. 


tin 
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Rates or Postace.—Under the law of Con- 
grese passed in March last, viz: 


Letlers not exceeding half an ounce, not over 
300 miles, 5 cents; over 300 miles, 10 cents. 
Over half an ounce and not exceeding an ounce, 
double these rates. Any fractional excess over 
an ounce is always counted as an ounce. 

Ship Letiers, delivered where received, 5 cents ; 
if conveyed by mail, 2 cents added to the usual 
postage. On letters deposited in a post office for 
ship 1 cent. 

Handbills, Circulars and Advertisements, not ex- 
ceeding one sheet, unsealed, any distance 3 cents, 
repaid. 

Newspapers, sent from the office of publication, 


| notexceeding 190 square inches, under 100 miles, 
(or within the State, ] cent; over 100 miles, and 
/outof the State, 13 cents. Over 190 square in- 


there, now numbering over one thousand three | ches, the same rate as pamphlet postage. Tran- 
hundred bound volume-, for the use of the sailors | sient newspapers the same rates, prepaid. 


and oflicers of the Navy. 
The following is the list of officers stationed 


Pamphlets of all descriptions, not exceeding one 


ounce, 25 cents a copy ; for each additional ounce, 


in the yard; Geo. N. Hollins, Commander; J.|1 cent. A fractconal excess Jess than a half 


W. Cook, first Lieutenant ; Richard Love, second 
Lieutenant; and Jonn Pierson, Master. Captain 
Hollins is now the only survivor of those who 
were on board the frigate President, at the time 
of her capture in 1815. 


ounce, is not counted; if a half ounce or more, 
| it is counted as an ounce. 


Drop Letters, two cents. Letters advertised 


/are charged the cost of advertising, not to exceed 


four cents. Letter-carriers in cities receive on 


|letters not over two cents; on newspapers and 


Navat Depot in tHe MepiTrerranean.— Mr. | pamphiets, half a cent. Way Letters, one cent 
Niles, our Minister to Sardinia has obtained from | ¢Xtra. 


that Government the privilege of a permanent 
Naval Depot, at Spezzia. 

33° The U.S. sloop-of-war, Preswe, sailed 
from Hong Kong, on the 12th of Febrnary, for 
Japan, but returned op the 16th, one of the crew 
having been attacked with small-pox, at that time 
prevalent among the Chinese at Canton. 

3.>> The U.S. store-ship, Surriy, from Nor- 
folk, arrived at Gibraltar, on the 3d of April, 
and sailed again on the 5th. 


30 >> The U.S. ship, PLymourn, was on her 
way up Canton river, bound from Macao to 
Whampoa, on the 6th of January. She would 
probably remain at Whampoa several months, or 
until the English and Chinese difficulties are set- 
tled. : 

The Prymourn was at Whampoa, 26th Febru- 
ary. 

iL>> The U.S. frigate, Uxirep Srartes, has 
been taken into the dry dock at the Navy-yard, 
Norfolk, for repairs. 

3L > The surveying schooner, Joun Y. Mason, 
is fittung for a cruise. 


sL3> Commander William H. Gardner, is or- 


dered to the command of the U. S. sloop-of-war, | 


VANDALIA, now fitting out at the Gosport Navy- 
yard. 


Foreign Sea Postage.—Lellers—For the United 
| States Territories on the Pacific, for a single 
| half ounce or Jess, 40 cents, prepaid or not. For 
Havana 123 cts., Chagres, 20 cents, Panama 30 
cenls, prepaid. 

‘The whole postage from any post-office in the 
United States, to or from Great Britain or Ire- 
land, by American or English Mail Steamers, tur 
a single half ounce or less, 24 cents, prepaid or 
not. — 

For Bremen, by American steamers, 24 cents, 
a single half ounce, or less, prepaid or not,—the 
usual inland postage to be added. 

For other foreign countries, if sent by British 
steamers, United States Inland postage, any dis- 
tance, five cents a single half ounce, ten cents an 
vu..ce, prepaid. 

If seut by American steamers, to go through 
the British Mail, the Whole postage, from any 
United States post office, is 21 cents a single hall 
ounce, prepaid. If sent by American steamers, 


‘all letters for France, Holland, the Netherlands 


and Spain, must be prepaid. 
Newspapers and Pamphleis.—Sea postage three 





we 


cenis, besives inland postage, both prepaid. But 


be or from Great britain or Ireland, the total 


| postage from any United States post office is on 
a bewspaper two cenls, and on a pamphlet one 
cent for each ounce or fractional excess, both 
prepaid, Sea postage on price currents, three 
cenls, wilh inland postage added. 





The U,. S. sloop-of-war Sr. Louis and | 





The North aud the South, 


eee 





A LECTURE, 
Delivered before the Young Men’s Mercantile Library 
Association of Cincinnati, Ohio, Jan. 16, 1849. 
BY ELWOOD FISHER. 





PI 


The progress and prospects of the Northern 
and Southern sections of this Union involves 
some of the greatest and gravest questions of the 
age. Each has a form of civilization peculiar to 
itself, and to modern times. The confederacy 
which has been formed by their union has aston. 
ished the world by its success ;, but the world, as 
well as the two sections themselves, difler very 
widely as to the causes of this success, and the 
agency of the two respective systems of society 
in producing it. 

‘This controversy has long been advancing on 
the country, abd now, in consequence of recent 
events, it has become general. io this part of 
the country, however, we have had but one side ; 
apd as the subject is one of the first magnitude, 
| have thought it highly important that i should 
be well examined. In a Commercial Institution 
like this it is peculiarly proper that the causes 
of the wealth and the sources of the commerce 
of the.country should be well understood. 

When the Constitution of the United States 
was adopted, the population of the two sections 
of the United States was pearly equal—each 
being not quite two moallions of inhabitants, the 
South inciuding more than half a million of 
slaves. ‘The territory then occupied by the two, 
was perhaps, also nearly equal mm extent and fer- 
tility. Their commerce was also about the same , 
the North exporting about $9,800,540 in 1730, 
and the South $9,200,500. * ven the property 
held by the two sections was almost exactly the 
same in amount, beimg about 400,000 milijons in 
vaiue each, according to an assessment for direct 
taxes in 1799.* For the first quarier ofa century 
of the present Government, up to 1316, the Souin 
took the lead of the North in commerce 5 as at 
the end of that period, the exports of the South- 
ern States amounted to about thirty mullions of 
dollars, which was five millions more than the 
Noithern. At this tine, in 1816, South Carolina 
and New Yo.k were the two greatest exporting 
States of the Union, South Carolina exporting 
more than $10,000,000, aud New York over 
14,000,000.* 

According to the assessments made by autho- 
rity of the Federal Government in 1815 for di- 
rect taxes, the value of property in the Southern 
Siates hau risen to $859,574 697, the white popu- 
lation being then, according to an average of the 
census of 1310 and that of 1320, about 2,749,795, 
or abuul $312 per bead, whiist the property of 
the Northers States amounted to $1,042,732 204 ,* 
for 4,326,550 population, or only $24U per head. 

Even in mauulactures, tbe South, at this pe- 
riod, excelled the North in proportion to the 
numbers of their populatiun. la 13810, according 
to the returns of the Marshals of the United 
States, the fabrics of wool, cotton, and linen, 
munulactured in the Northern States, amounted 
to 40,344,274 yards, valued at $21,061,525, whilst 
the South tabricated 34,786,497 yards, estimated 
at $16,771,724. ‘Thus afier the lapse of the first 
quarter ol a century, under our present form of 
government, the South tad surpassed the North 
in CommMerce, IN mavulactures, and in the accu- 
mulation of wealth, in proportion to the number 
of citizens of the respective sections. 

Since that period a great change has occurred. 
The harbors of Norfoik, of Richwond, of Charles- 
top, and Savannah, have been deserted for those 
of Philadelpuia, New York and Boston; and 
New Orleans 1s the only Southern eity that pre- 
lends to rival its Cumpetiturs. ‘The grass '3 
grow ing in the streets of thuse cities of the South, 
Which uriginally monopolized our colonial com- 
meice, aud maintained their ascendancy i tlhe 
earlier years of the Union. Manulactures aud 
ihe arts have also gone to take up their abode 1) 
the North. Cities have been expanded and mul- 
liplhied in the same favored region. Razlroads 
aud canais have been cunstructed, and educalivn 
has delighted there to build her colleges and 
seminaries. 

These phenomena have made a profound im- 
pression ov reflecting minds througtiout the Uni- 
vu, and particularly in the South. By her lead- 
ing Sialesmen, these results have been ascrived 


* Pukin,. 
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to the policy pursued by the Federal Government 
since 1816. It was at this period that the system 
of direct taxation was finally abandoned, and the 
whole interest of the public debt, then so much 
augmented by the war, as well as the increased 
expenditures of the Government, were charge 
able on the foreign commerce of the country, 
except the slight income from the public lands. 
And as at the close of the war, the principal ar- 
ticles of export, in exchange for which we ob- 
tained our goods, consisted of cotton, tobacco, 
and rice, it was held that the new policy was a 
peculiar burden on the States that produced 
those staples. In addition to this, the establish 
ment of a Bank of the U. States, located at the 
North, with large deposites of Government mo- 
ney, enabled by the confidence of the Govern- 
ment to maintain a large circulation, which 
would naturally be devoted to the promotion of 
Northern commerce, it was thought was also 
adverse to Southern commercial rivalry. These 
two measures were the work of a Republican 
Administration of the Government, but they were 
strenuvusly opposed by the States Right party. 
On their passage in Congress, tt was declared by 
Joho Randolph, one of the most profound and 
sagacious Slutesmen Virginia or any other coun- 
try ever peoduced, that a revolutiva ta our Go- 
vernment had occurred, whose consequences no 
man could calculate. The result verified thts 
prediction. QOur population is now twenty ml- 
hous, and yet it is thought by all parties that 
twenty-five millions of dollars per annum 1s 
enough tor the support of government in tine of 
peace. Yel sixicen yeurs ago, when our popu- 
lation Was Dul little more than halt of what it ts 
now, this Guverniment exacted 32 VUU,UUU us du- 
tics of OU loreign limports, aud thal, luo, When, 
in Consequence’ of this heavy Durden on uur to- 
reigu Waue, we ouly tapurted $64,000, U0U. ‘The 
Gouvetument lovok hall the vatue of the tnports, 
asa tax on fuccign trade. ‘Lhis oulrage was the 
cause of South Carvlioa nullification. 

Now the power of the Federal Government | 
over loreigu Commerce, is, by the Cuonsittution, | 
precisely lue same a8 Over thal among the Stutes, 
itisa puwee to regulate only. Aud the South 
contended thal Inasmuch as the tmports trom 





aveoad were the proceeds chielly Of her staple 
eXpurls, aad were, therefore, tu all intenis. aud | 
purposes, the prouuct of ler tudusiry and Capital, | 
thal Iicte was no more constitutional right lo tax | 
them Ou arriving i Our puts than to tax the 
prouucts of the North, when shipped to the 
Soult. 

Wuen, therefore, the statesmen of the South 
rellcct on the great commercial and manulactur- 
ing prosperity of them Country in the Gays ol 
diuect laxativn, and behold tow her dilapidated 
cilics aud deserted Lucvors under the Change vl | 
System, is 1k Wondertul thal they Wave made the | 
hails of Congress eloquent with the ruio ang 
wioug lucy Wave sullered? Orv, 18 1b Wunderiul 
that tue Nurth, whitist it canuut Delieve thal what 
bus been su conducive tu tls Own prusperily, 
Shuuid be detrimental lu Others, should yet lake 
the Suuth atats word as tu ils deCline, aud seek | 
lor vilier Cuuses of such a resull. ‘This has veen 
dune, and vegro slavery has, wilh exiravrdinary 
Ubabiinily, Beco Ded upon as the greal aud elh- 
Cicul Cause ol Svutheru deciine. Aud it ts now 
assumed thal the Suulh, particularity the iver 
States, is undergetug the process of tmpoverisis 
eul, depopulation aud decay. At the Nurtioshe 
is Cubiuwualy spoken vl Dy almost all Classes in 
terms of mimgicd Condembaiiun and ply. Sue 
ig uccused vi idicbess, uuravce, crucily and 
pride. Sue ts advised to cimavcipaie her siaves, 
and emuiare the Nuri iu eulerptise, industry anu 
CiviliZation, 

‘Due fist object of civilized life is to accumu- 
lale weaili, as on (haul uepehus mprovemenut in 
Science wud the ails. aud Lie supply vi Lie muilli- 
plicd watts ui Sucicly Us thal state. 

Aud ence it bs ivat tue Suurh is declared to be 
faliing Ved lhe CiViliZation Ol Lue are, and Is 
Qdtiscu lu avandub Der peculial ipstilutivn i OL- 
der lu avoid tue Gisastruus Coudilivn of ignurauce 
aud Uatvarisid Lal awails her. 

Now in an age hike tis, of pre-eminent inteli- 
Feuce, with the schovl-musiers all abroad; wath 
tue Universal diffusion Ol Lhe press, aud Lue post, 
abd on a question like this, of the Orst Mmaguitude, 
aud Ule leaslcumpicxily, aud Wiitist Lue peuple ui 
the two sections are Coulimuaily Wavelling auougst 
Cacti vluct, aud cugaged iv UisCussivus Wilh vue 
Gliviitr iu stages aud sleawuudls, 1 Cars iM 


(aud ber mit-ery, are the threadvare loptics of mo 





vails as to the facts. Yet in opposition to the 
existing opinion on (he subject, | maintain that 
the South is greatly the superior of the North in 
wealth, in proportion to the number of their cilé 
zens respectively; and ‘his will appear Dy a com- 
parison and progress of the white people of the 
respective sections. The North, ani even many 
in the South, have assumed a decline in manu- 
factures and commerce, to be a decline of 
general prosperity. This is an error. The 
policy of the Federal Government, and the do- 
mestic institutions of the Southern States, have 
i:deed been unfavorable to the latter in those 
pursuits, but the agriculture of the South has 
maintained and advanced in prosperity beyond 
that of any other people. 

Let us first examitie the condition of the white 
people of the two sections. 

Tre State of Massachusetts, for instance, is 
generally regarded as one of the most successful 
and flourishing of the North, and is constantly 
referred to by the newspapers as a model for all 
the others, and very frequently as a taunt to the 
Southern, If, however, we compare this favorite 
of the North with Maryland, a Southern State of 
similar territorial extent, and one of the least of 
the Southern States, we shail find the latter to be 
decidedly superior .n wealth in proportion to the 
Huber of hercitizens. According to the cen-us 
vf 1540, Maryland tad a free population of 330. - 
282 and in 1847 her property was us-essed al 
$202,272 65U.* Massachusetts, in 1840, bad a 
pupulation ot 737 699, aed her properly now ts 
vuly $300,000 VOU Faking these lwo assess- 
ments as the Basis Of Comparison, and it appears 
that the average property of a tree person in| 
Maryland was $531, «hiist tn Massachusetts tt ts | 
bow, in the paluest days she has eve: seen, only 
p4UG per head—ihe treemen of Marviagd bemg 
avuul 29 per cent. the richer. 

The Siaics of New York and Virginia are 
Doth of great lerciturtal extent, and nol maiertal- 
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State about eleven years before Ohio. Ohio is 
considered the most prosperous State in the 
West, and is continually contrasted with Ken- 
tucky, for the purpose of illustrating the blight- 
ing effvets of slavery on the latter. L.et us see 
with what reason, 

In 1840, Kentucky had a free population of 
597.570, and her property amounts, according to 
her tax assessment of 1848, to about $272 847,- 
696*. Ohio, in 1840, had a population of 1 519,- 
467, and her assessment last year was $421,067,- 
991.f The average value of property belonging 
to each free person in Kentucky is $456—i1n 
Ohio it is only $276, or more than one-third fess ; 
and a8 the popujation of Otto is now still great- 
er in proportion to that of Kentucky than in 
1840, the difference in favor of the latter is still 
more. 

Nothing is more common than the opinion 
that the price of land im Keatucky is in conse 
quence ol slavery, much lower than in O10. | 
have examined the Auditor’s reports of both 
Stales, which present in detail the valuation of 
all their lands Iu Kentucky the average value 
is abuut seven dollars per acre, ti Onto, ut is 
about eleven; and lam very coufident that the 
quality of Oniv land ts to that extent superior, 
as in Kectucky there is a large mountain region 
for which Oniv has nothing equivalent. Thus, 
then, is manifest that the free people of the 
Staveholding States—of those States which are 
uutlurmaly regarded as the victiina of poverty and 
culu—are all richer, much richer, than those of 
the non-Slaveholding States, which have veen 
usually considered as the most Aournshing mem- 
Ders of this Confederacy, aud the must pro-perous 
cumtmbubities the world ever saw. Such, atleast, 
is the testimuny of official documents on ihe -ub- 
Ject—the highest auinority that exists. Por | 
ave taken wearly all those stateuents of lie pro~ 
perly of the several Sistes alluded to, from the 
ussessiments made by public ollicers, for the cul- 





iy unequal i that respect. New York ts also 
regarded, habitually, as vue of the grandest pro- 
ducts wf free tmstitulons—and the preseut coudi- 
tion of Virginia is cuntinually reterred tu, as a 
striking and melancholy result of slavery) Her 
poverty, her ignorance, ner idleness, tec decay, 


dern political puilosophy here aod abevad. Let 
us now consider the iucts. Her tree population, 
i 184U, according lo the Census, Was 7903.0 
aud ter property is now about g60U,000 YUU ft 
ine popuistieon of New York, im 1340, was 
2.4238 921, and in 1847 her propertly is assessed 
at pO32 69,93. ihe average propertly vf a iree 
White person in Virginia is 9793; in New York 
ibis only $260, or a tittie wore Wuan one-third, 

Virginia, stead of being poor, and im need of | 
the pity of tie much pourer population of the 
Norih, is, perhaps, the richest Community in the 
world. ‘Phe average weailh of tie peuple oi 
Great Britain may ve aboul the same, bul it is 
hol near suv prouuctive, aud | tink it dewmonstra- 
vie that bo people on the earth live in a Condition 
vil greater Comiurt and enjoyment than those ol 
Virgwia. Nor is there any reason to lear a de- 
chue in her weslih. According tv the census 
ot 1340, Virginia, with a tree population of less 
laun one-third ut thateot New York, and a capi 
lal something tess, produced trom tue Various 
Vranches Gt ber industry, mere than fall the 
prouuct of New York ; aud as the total popula- 
wun ot Virginia, siave and tree, is only avout 
uall that ot New York, it ts clear that, aller de- 
ducting the avuual cousumpuvu ot voli, Vir- 
gluia will bave a larger proportioned surplus re- 
maiming lo dugmenut the siock vi ber pefurancnt 
peuperty. 

ji wow we examine the relative conditiun of 
ihe Dew Diales, the sate PresullS ure apparent, 
fue States vi Kentucky and Olio te side vy 
side, ud are Ol simiiare Climate, fertiity aud er- 
lenui—tue proportivu of rich laid Being, huw- 
ever, jess in Weniucky. leit age ts alse veal) 
ihe swime, Kentucky baving Deeu admilied as a 





* American Almanac. 

t ‘Yue popuiation of Massachusetts is stated accor. 
ding lu receut estimates Wi her papers. ‘Phat of Vir- 
ylula was computed at the ainount Bow assumed, 
iu 1534, by Protessur Vew. | navé seea anv vtlicial 
Stalement. butil she taxes olher properly a8 ign 
us Legrucs, the lolal inust Huw Jar excced thal esu- 
uate, as, Ma 1547, Sue taxed 292,517 adult siaves at 
pou,d4l, wav are Work ubuut S10u,VUU VWU, aii 
jaaes her Oluer property, teal and persuual, $304,194, 
exclusive of mercuaiis’ stuck, uluid the Guveru It’s 





huicis, ou we stuwp, aud in Congress; i is 
Bcarceiy Credible that a universal mistake pre- 








luessuge staies tiere has been af increase of Nve 


lection of taxes. Qi the accuracy of the valua- 
tiuus, iL is Of CoUulSe Impussivie to speak trom 
personal knowledge, but chose of Ohio and Kene 
tucky ure, according lo my opportunities of ob- 
servaliou, as wearly correct as need ve desired. 
And, as lo the other Siates, the chauces of error 
aie perhaps as gieal us une side as the other, 

Lu the siavenuiding Staies, slaves are, ol Course, 
included in the pruperty.  f'bis ts su.uelimes od 
jected to, bul | thik without reasva. Phe ques- 
on is, whichis the must profiiable investueut 
vl capitlal—in laud aud slaves—as 1s usual in the 
Slavenolding Sia.es—or im land alone, or com- 
merce aud manulactures, as in the Northern 
Siaies? And tis question 13 alimOol uaiversaily 
vecided in favur of the datter. lo the South ace 
cuordiig to its laws, lhe slave is #8 aVatiaDie lo 
his Owner fur the purposes of property as any 
vier property. ‘Phe North has held, however, 
thal this peculiar species ut property, instead of 
beim profiiavie lu lhe ownel, lias Ucen lnpover- 
Shing and cumous. And in Contradistinctivn to 
tiuis, L tave shown thal in every Community 
where IL exists, t.ere wealth abounds to a tar 
greater extent than in the Stutes from which it 
is €Exciuded, whalever muy ve their climate, suil 
ut terriury. But even it ihe assessed value of 
al the slaves um Kentucky, Virgina and Mary 
jaud, Were lett out of the scheuule of their pio- 
perty, the wile people of thuse Stufes would sull 
remain wealitier, ou an average, tian those of 
Ouiw, New York and Massachuseits. 

By owers again U is GContended, that in esti- 
Mating the average wealth of individuals to a 
cumimuuily, lie siaves Ought lo Ve tnciuded as 
persous, aud leit out as property. ‘TPhis, b ihok, 
is uiso au error, tur the tea vo belure stated. 
Where it is contended thal the white man ougnt 
tu wWanduu slave property vVecause il wakes Winn 
peur, oF preveiis him tro geimg sich, this ab- 
curd tu assert tual he wut Only has wo property in 
uty siave, vul that ovher properly DO lungs equaily 
whi. util tur any ober purpose, or view of 
puiulical ecunum, , ne slave De smmcluded with Lhe 
ircemen im averaging the property ul a Siate, 
willeVen thea appear thal im the States | have 
considered, the Suutuero ave sill yeulliier than 
ine Nuctnera, counting the slaves a3 persuns, aud 
deducting them from tne property. So that in 
uv aspect of the questivad whatever, Is there any 
iounuation sn tact tor the popular delusiva, that 
ihe Suuthera Siates, or any of thew, are cilner 
uuw or nheretulore, or likey io be lierealler, iu- 
ieriur to theic Nuctberu Qeighvurs i wealth — 
vu Lhe reverse. 
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The triumph of Southern enterprise and capi- 
tal in the accumulation of wealth being estab- 
lished as a fact, demands of us an investigation 
of its) causes—and this, L think. will materially 
elucidate the character of modern civilizat:on, 
and particularly that which has been developed 
in the United States. 

The original methods of acquiring wealth, 
adopted by men on their organization into com: 
munities, was by conquest or commerce. Hence 
the almost exclusively military character of one 
great class of the ancient States, which resulted 
in the universal empire successively of the Assy- 
rian, Persian, Greek and Roman goveraments; 
and hence the rise of Tyre and Carthage. Hence, 
aiso, in the middle ages, the empire of Charie- 
magne, and the long protracted etforts of France 
to conquer England and England to conquer 
France—and the wealth of Venice, Genoa, and 
Holland. Ata later period, when the arts had 
made more progress, manufactures were inclu 
ded in the means of creating wealth. The policy 
of England has combined the three—conquest, 
commerce, and manufaciures—and by these she 
has succeeded in the construction of an empire, 





which, for extent of territory and wealth, has 
never had a parallel. The policy of England 
has been dictated by her insular position. This 
rendered it necessary fur her to acquire the em: 
pire of the sea to be secure from invasion by 
great continental powers ; and with the dominion 
of the sea, it was easy to establish a great colo- 
nialempire. The growth of such a great pow- 
er in commerce, was the strongest possible sti 
mulus to progress in the arts and manulaciares ; 
hence her success in them. But an extraordina- 
ry developement of commerce and manulactures 
has always resulled in the concentration of large 
masses Of people in cities, Which Causes inequall- 
ty of condition, great depravity of morals, great 
increase of want, and of crime, consequences 
that are fatal in the first place to liberty in go- 
vernments, and finally to independence in nations. 
‘This tendency hus teen so ovvious and universal 
among the great Staies of all ages, as to have 
caused the veliel that communities, like indivi- 
duals, contain within themselves the seeds of dis- 
sviution which must ullimately bring them to the 
dust. 

But, whether we consider a State as a moral 
being, whose essence consists in the principles on 
which it is Constructed, and therefore nut neces- 
sarily mortal, or whether we regard il as a mere 
creature Of the race of persons that founded or 
inhabit it, and therefore transient, there can be 
no duubl ital its prosperity iz sermously impaired 
by the evils relerred to, that generally attend the 
progress of civilization. 

Kural life has always been celebrated by the 
poets for ils innocence. 


** God made the country, and man made the town.” 


But it is a kind of life that has seldom been 
thought favoravie to the accumulation of wealih 
~—the first want of Civilization. Lt is also usual- 
jy associated with rudeness of manners. Hence 
tue volaries Of furtune and society have preter- 
red the cily, and il to these we add the vast mul- 
litude who seek the immediate gratification ot 
their appetiles and passions, Which cies aflord, 
al the tazard of tulure want, we have a clear so- 
lution of the undue tendency to cily at the ex- 
expense of country litle. ‘This great evil, sulli- 
cicat of ilsell lo cast a stigma on civilization, 
aud even ullimately to destroy it, was for the 
first lune successively encountered and conquer- 
ed by the instituuions of the South; and iu the 
grealachievement Virginia Jed the way. Amongst 
tne early whire settlers of Virginia were many 
of tne Cavalrers who had been driven into exile 
by the tiiumph of the Ruuodheads and of Crou- 
weil, The Cavaliers were of the country partly 
in Koglaud, the cies and Llowns were more gene- 
rally devoled to the Roundheads. ‘Whe Cavaiiers 
ol Virginia seem to have brought over with them 
from hugland a hostility even to the modes of 
life of the enemies they lett behind thei, as the 
setilers of New Kugland, on the other hand, trom 
the Roundheads, became highly commercial. 
‘These peculiarities were extibiied in a striking 
manner in the progress of the two colonies. 
Baucrolt tells us: 

“But the great safeguard of Liberty io Vir- 
ginia Was (he sudividual ireedom of mind, which 
furmed Of Lecessily, the character of tndependeat 
jland huldeis living apart en their plavtatiuns. 
In the age of Commercial monopoly, Virginia had 
nol one market Lown, nor one place of trade. As 
to all oulward appearance, it looked ali like a 


wild desert, and the mercantile world, founding 
its judgment on the absence of cities, regarding it 
as ‘one of the poorest, miserablest, and worst 
country in America.’ It did not seek to share 
actively in the profits of Commerce ; it bad little 
of the precious metals, and still less of ecrediut— 
it was satisfied with agriculture. Taxes were 
paid in tobacco; remittances to Europe were 
made in tobacco; the revenue of the clergy, and 
the magistrates of the colony, was collected in 
the same currency: the colonial tradesman re- 
ceiving his pay in straggling parcels of it, and 
ships from abroad were obiiged to. be whole 
months in the rivers, before boats visiting the se- 
veral plantations on their banks could pick up a 
cargo. In the season of a commercial revolu- 
tion, the commercial element did not enter into 
the character of the colony. Its inhabitants 
‘daily grew more and more averse to cohabita- 
tion.’ ”’ 

Such was the character of Virginia in 17V0— 
ninety-two years after the colony was founded, 
and seventy six before her independence—such 
she has remamed. I have seen a law passed by 
her Legislature during the Revolutionary War, 
prohibiting merchants from serving as Repre- 
sentatives in the Continental Congress. 

Bul this primitive character of Virginia could 
not have been preserved to the extenl we now 
behold, but fur peculiar circumstances. The 
soii of Virginia was found to be adapted to the 
cullivation of tobacco, and African slave labor 
lo its cullivalion, and tobacco soon became an 
arucle of commerce. The introduction of this 
sortof labor had the effect of excluding, ina 
great measure, emigration from Kurope—the 
emigration which sudverted the ascendency of 
the Quakers of Pennsyivania—which has mate- 
rially aodified the original character of New 
England, and Stil more of the new free States 
of the West. And it has been through negro 
slavery that agriculture has been made, for the 
first time in the history of the worid, so profit- 
able and altractive as to render rural tile the 
favorite of wealth, as well as of the massof the 
people—to make the country, instead of the 
tuwns, the abode of elegaut manners and refined 
taste. And this system of society has prevatied 
throughout the other States of the South, owing 
to the similarity of their primitive Character to 
that of Virgiwia—to her example—to emigration 
into them of many Virginians, the warmth of the 
Climate, and to the culture of cotton, which 4s 
more favorable to the employment of’slave lavor 
than that of tobacco. 

‘Thus, then, we have fifteen Southern States— 
one-halt of the number belonging to the Union, 
vccupying half our territory—who present the 
extraordinary, and, so far as my researches ex- 
lend, the unparalied result of a population which 
has acquired greater wealth by agricullure than 
auy Olber people in any olher manner; and who 
have consequently given ascendency within their 
borders to country tile over city, in social and 
political power. in Great Britain, the only 
country which can be compared in civilization 
with ours, the land hoiders are ludeed a very 
wealihy class, perbaps the most so; bul they have 
dwellings in London, aud pass adarge prt of the 
year there, ‘The land tiulders of Great Britain 
also constitule bul a small portion of the popula- 
lion. 

We must now consider the effect upon the va- 
rious elements of Civilization of a population al 
once wealthy and rural like that of the Svuth. 

In communities which have acquired great 
weallb, it is almost universal that such wealih is 
very uvequally distributed. Extreme poverty 
and extreme wealth characterize the population 
—bul the mass are poor. ‘This is perhaps inevi- 
lable where manufactures or Commerce of Cone 
qvest are the means of acquisiuon. And in Ka- 
gland this is strikingly displayed. But it is not 
sv li ab agricultural people. i know it is a com- 
mon Opinion, that much greater inequalily of pru- 
perly eXisis in the Suutn than in the North. But | 
uithougi ldo not possess exact kuowledge on 
this poial, there is enuugh kuown to prove that 
this cauuul be the case. The State of Virginia 
allows none to exercise the elective fraucnise 
but while freeholders, leaseholders of five years, 
and housekeepefs who are heads of families. 
Now it appears by the returns of the Presidential 
election of 1844, that Virginia gave about 95,000 
voles, allowing 10,000 for voters who did not at 
tend the pulis, and it appears that there are 105,- 
UUU free white males in thal Slate who are either 








freehoiders, leaseholders, or housekeepers and 
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| there were only 157,989 white males in tha 


State above the age of 21; so that two-thirds of 
them are either freeholders, leaseholders, op 
housekeepers. Ido not know what proportion 
of the Northern States are freeholders, but | 
have seen a detailed statement from one of the 
interior counties of New York, from which it 
appears that only half the voters were freehoi- 
ders; and when we consider that the cities of 
New York and Boston contain nearly half the 
property of the Siates to which they respectively 
belong, and that in those cilies pauperism pre- 
vails to a greater extent than any where else in 
the Union, it is very clear that great inequality of 
property prevails. 

‘ahe State of Ohio, a new State and an agri- 
cultural one, and very prosperous, may be pre- 
sumed to enjoy a tolerable equal distribution of 
property. ‘Shere are in this State, by the last 
ussessipent, about filly thousand pleasure car- 
riages, and the possession of one of these, is an 
indication of a Comfortable condition of a family, 
In Virginia, there were in 1347, over 19,000 ; 
and that ina white population sbout one-third 
as greal as ours is now. ‘This proves that the 
degree of comfort which such establishments in- 
dicate, is more diffused in Virginia than so Odio, 
The proportion of dwellings built ina year, is 
another indication of comfort, and the degree of 
its diffusion among a people. According to the 
return of the Marshals in 1840, Massachusetts, 
whose white population is nearly the same with 
that of Virginia, built 324 brick houses in that 
year. Virginia built 402, or nearly one-fourth 
wore. Massachusetts built 1,249 wooden houses 
in the same year, Virginia, 2,604, or more than 
double. ‘The cost of the houses in Massachusetis 
was $2,767,134; in Virginia, only $1,367,393, or 
about hall. Now if this excess 10 the cost of 
the houses of Massachusetts be alirivutabie to 
ihe excess of business, of manufacturing siruc- 
tures among them, it swells the proportion of 
dwellings built im Virginia, and thus displays a 
still greater progress in comlort among the popu- 
lation of the latter. Butif the excess of cust in 
Massachusetts is Owing lo the superior style of 
her dwellings, it proves, since the number ts so 
much jess, a still greater inequality of property. 
A comparison of the houses built in New York, 
the same year, with those of Virginia, exhibits 
similar results. And | wall add that the same 
thing 1s true, by a comparison between Virginia 
and Ohio although one is considered the most 
declining, the other the most advancing State in 
the Union; one supposed to be the most uvequal 
io the distribution of property ; the other the re- 
verse. la 1340 Ohio but 97U brick, and 2,764 
wooden houses, at a cost of $3,776,823. Thus 
whilsi we had twice the white population, we 
built only a fourth more of houses. Kentucky, 
also, as well as Virginia, surpassed O.o in this 
respect. Kentucky built 4385 brick and 1,757 
wouden houses; thus with only 4U per cent. of 
Ohio’s white pupulation, she built 75 per cent. 
of the number of houses Onio did. ‘Ine fact is 
that Virginia and Kentucky, constructed im that 
year more buildings in proportion to the whule 
population, black and white, than Onto and Mas- 
sachusetis. This resull dues not appear, indeed, 
in the cities, or im the principal streets of cities, 
and therefure has not come to the knowledge of 
lugitive and superficial observers, or newspaper 
item=-mongers, bul it fs demonstrated by the Ja- 
bors ol the oflicers of government, Who were re- 
quired to visit the country as well as the town, 
we by-ways as wellas the high-ways, and it is 
triuwppuant evidence of the extraordinary aggre- 
gale prosperity and wide-spread individual com- 
furt of the States which have been selected by 
the new schuol of politicians and political econe- 
Mists as the ubjects of their sya:pathies and the 
Victims of their theories, 

Tie same relative condition of comfort in the 
two respective sections of the Union, is indicated 
in their food. Alibough Virginia is not an ex- 
porter of animal tood, she is one of the greatest 
producers of 1 of all the States. lo 1s4U she 
possessed 1,992,155 hogs, which is almost idenli- 
cally the same number that Ohio had, although 
Ohio has twice the while population, and, as 13 
weil known, is a large exporter of po:k, whilst 
Virginia imports, in additiwn to her owe stock, a 
large quantity. New York, with three times ihe 
white population; was materially behind Virgie 
nia io this respect. Now it is well known that 
ihe great mass of provisions produced in any 
Slate are designed tor dumestic consumption, as 
ihe cost of tpansporting them to the dweilings of 





heads of families; and by the census of 1840 


an egcicultural people is too great to admit of 
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their importation. Hence the products of such 
a people afford 9 good criterion of the character 
of their food. The stock of neat cattle in New 
York was 1,911,244; in Virginia it was 1,024,- 
148, the proportion of Virginia bemg still the 
reatest. In sheep alone was New York betier 
off, having 5,118,777, whilst Virginia had 1,293,- 
772, which, however, is only about 150,000 less 
than her share. The proportion of poultry in 
Virginia is double that of New York. And in all 
these articles Virginia is still more the superior 
of Onw than of New York. So also is Kentuc- 
ky. So that if it be said that New York is an | 
ia porter of such provisions, and therefore con- | 
sumes more than her production indicates, what 
is to be said of Ohio, which exports them all. 
Now in determining the relative comfort of two 
civilized communities in the same climate, the | 
quartity of animal food they respectively con- 
sume is a well established criterion. Yet here 
is a State, in the warmer climate, consuming the 
greater proportion. For when it is considered 
that the hog is killed for food at the age of eigh- 
teen months or two years, and neat cattle at five 
or six years, it will appear that the excess ol 
animal food in Virginia or Kentucky, over New 
York or Ohio, is quite large—is quite large, in- 
deed, even if we include the slave as well as the 
free population of the former States. 
A relerence to the quantity of breadstuffs and 
other vegetable food jeads to the same cunciu- 
sion. Virginia is the largest producer of wheat, 
the finest and costhest material of bread, of any 
other State, according to her population. Her 
crop of 1840 was 10,109,716 bustels ; that of 
New York was only 12,256,418; of Onio 16, 
571,661. All these are wheal exporting, as 
well as wheat consuming States, but still the 
great mass of thal article must be consumed 
in the respective States of its production. In 
proportion to her white population, Virginia pro- 
duces twenty-five per cent. of wheat more than 
Ohio, and two hundred per cent, more than New 
York. How is the deticiency supplied in New 
York ? Not by importation, but by the suustitu- 
tion of poltatves, that cheapest articie of vegeta- 
ble fuod, to which the mistortunes or toprovi- 
dence of Ireland have driven her. New York, 
instead of producing her proportion of wheat 
with Virginia, which would be thirty-five mil- 
lious of bushels, instead of twelve, produces an- 
nually thirty miiitons of bushels of potatoes, ana 
itis remarkable that Virginia, wiih nearly hall 
a milliun of slaves, iasteau of resorting to this 
cheap fuod for them, produces only about three 
milltons of bushels of potatues, and provides her 
negroes with corn, of which ber annual crop ts 
a¥uut thirty-four and a half millions of bushels, 
and which is a much more costly aud substantial 
article of fuod. ‘Lhe tendency manilested by 
New York to prefer the cultivation of the cheap- 
est, bul the more precarious and tess nourishing 
arlicie of vegetable food, 1s also distinctly visible 
in all the Northern States, and is a tact which 
always deserves to be considered In any estimate 
ol thei present and future comfort. In Magsa- 
chuselis agriculture is rapidly declining, particu- 
larly the production of the finer sorts ol bread- 
Stulis—a fact which is admitted and lamented by 
ove of her leading papers—the Boston Atlas. 
The following statements are trom the official 
returaus of the State: 


1840. 1845. Decrease. 


210,v00 45,0UU0 162,000 
2,203 VUU 1,845,0UU0 215,000 


Bushels Wheat 
Indian Cora 


Batley 156,000 121,931 34,069 
Rye 563,000 = 447,000) 116,000 
Buckwheat 1U2,VUU 32,UU0U 7U,UUU 
Putatoes 4,850 VUU 4,767,000 = 83,000 


Of course it is not pretended that States of a 
commercial and mabulacturiog Character chief 
ly should produce as much from Whe soil in pro- 
portion to population, as tue agricultural. But 
ihe articles they produce, and ther proportions 
lo each uther, sdicate the quality ol fuod at least 
of the agricullural portion of the population,— 


the umpirage of argument and decument. 


such expressions | think are peculiar to those 
who dea! in assertion chiefly, and find it unplea- 
sant to be answered with facts ; for statistics are 
nothing but collections of facts, {& admut that 
facts themselves may be powerless or pernicious 
to a mind not logical or philosophical enough to 
comprehend ard classify them. But in relation 
to the affairs of this world at least, 1 ask, with 
the English philosophic poet, 


** What can we reason but from what we know.” 


Facts constitute the great restraint on the impo- 
sition of interests, the dogmatism of fanatics and 
bigots, the fallacies of the vulgar, the prejudices 
of the sectional, and the dreams of enthusiasts. 
Facts wre the tests of system, the landmarks of 
progress, the harvest of time, the elemental par- 
ticles of truth. 
But it is peculiarly important to resort to sta-| 
listics on this question, because they are so much 
employed and perverted on the other side. From 
the speech of the Senator to the column of the 
Kdilor we are continually assailed with statistical 
comparisons between the North and the South, 
derogatory to the latter. In 1839, Daniel Webd- 
sler presented, ina speech lo the Senate in praise 
of Massachusetts, an official statement of her an- 
nual products, which amounted to nearly $100,- 
UUU,0UU, which he characterized as the yearly | 
fruit of her industry and capital. This would 
strike every mind as evidence of great produc- 
liveness aud profit in a State of her population, 
singe the annual product of Virginia, is only 
about sevenly millions. Buton scrutinizing the 
Massachusetis statement, it is found that Web- 
ster lociuded as the product of her industry, the 
raw inaterial employed in her maoulactures, ob- 
tained irom other States; the raw colton, the 
wool, the raw hides, the dye stuffs, &c. 

dt was bul the other day that we had an extract 
from the report of the Commissioner of Patents, 
published in allthe papers which undertook to | 
give us an estimate of the weaith of the respec- | 
live States. On examination, it is found to as-| 
sume population as the basis of wealth. An, 
aVerage is made of the wealth of each man in 
a lew States, and that is multiplicd by the num- 
ver of men in each State. By this rule, lndiana, 
which is more populous than Massachusetts, has 
more wealth—and the North, of course, greatly 
more thap the South. Tne Couwmissioner of 
Patents is a Northern man, and travels delibe- 
rately out of the sphere of bis duties lo make up 
and send forth this absurd table; and in thus un- 
dertaking officially and officiously to enlighten 
the ignorance of ue people, displays bis own. 

But whilst lL coutend that the statistical evi- 
dence may be sufficient to convince, lam aware 
that i 13 nol enough to satisly the miuod, particu- 








larly whep al variance with prevalent opinions, 
itis a legitimate and laudable desire, even aller 
kv owing thatla thing is so, lo know why Al is so. 
Aud | acknowledge it is Incumbent on whvever 
allempls to overtorow a popuiar error, to show 
not only that itis such, bul thal it must be such, 
on the recognized principles of humav Judgmeut. 

‘The reason, then, | conceive for the great pe- 
cublary prosperity of the South, is thal she is so 
generally agricultural, Avout hail the popula- 
twwn of the oid Northern States resides in towns 
or cities; in the Suuthern about one-tenth, 

Even Unio, a new Siate, with greater agricul- 
tural attractions naturally, than any olher, bas 
already a luwn and city population estimated at 
ove-tourth of the whole; the single city of Cin- 
cinnali, only fifty years of age, containing more 
people than ten of the Jargest towns of Virginia, 
ihe oldest State of the Union. 

But why is agriculture more profitable than 
manufactures or commerce? One reason is, that 








Heuce it appears that the farmers of Massachu- | than them; that iis products are the principal and 
sells cousume Dut jiitic wheat bread,‘and use | the indispensable articies of human subsistence, 


rye, ludian corn and potatoes as substitutes. 


1 think now that if anything can be shown by | skill than the others. ‘Ihe fecundity of nature 
facis, | have demonstrated the superior wealth | can never be rivalled by art. A grain of wheat 
whe. sown will produce an hundred foid, bu: ne 
fabric of the loom, no cargo of the ship, can have 
this, Dy Comparing the leq prosperous of t.ej ils vaiue augmented in the same proportion, 
South with tue musi flourishing of the North. | without the cv-operation of a much greater pro 
Aud 1 think 1 bave shown the Suuth to be the | purion of labor aud skill. Commerce and manu- 
b}tacture ave chiefly artificial; agriculture is tor 
i‘ the most part the work of nature. Lt is true that 


of the people of the South over those of the North 
in proportion to their respective bumbers; and 


most loriugate iv the disiribulion of equalizativt 
of weallh as well as in its acquisition. Atal 





agriculture is more productive or multiplying 


aod are oblained with less of human labur and 








events, | have rescued the controversy between the facility with which articles are produced from 
the two sections from the control of bold asser- | the soil, influences materially their value in mar- 
lion and slipshod declamation, and confided it to ket, and that the prices of different kinds of labor 
tend to equality ; and it is true also, that prices 
There are some who sneer at statistics and as-| of commodities are affected by the relations of 
sert iat anything can be proved by then. But supply and demand. Hence there is no such dif- 
ference between the profits of the farmer and the 
artizan, or merchant, as the relative productive- 
ness of their labors would indicate. But the in- 
terchange of commodities between the two classes 
is by no means equal, nor is it obedient to those 
laws of trade. The farmer holds the subsistence, 
and consequently the property of his civilized 
lellow-meun in his power; and this power he will 
exercise when circumstances permit, according 
lo the sentiments which the possession of power 
inspires; according to the prejudices of his class 
to the appetite of monupoly—and not according 
to the wages of labor, and the law of supply and 
demand. The monopoly of the necessaries of 
life which agriculture confers, has produced some 
of the most striking social and political revolu- 
tions in history. It enabled Jacob to extort from 
Esau, who was a hunter, his birthright, for a mess 
of pottage. But Jacob himself, and his family, 
preferred the lighter lavors of shepherd life to 
tillage, and hence from a scarcity of corn, bes 
came dependent on the granaries of Egypt, and 
fell into bondage. In wars between agricultural 
and commercial nations, the former have gene- 
rally conquered. Athens was overcome by Spar- 
ta—Greece by Macedon—Carthage by Rume— 
events which indicate the superior resources of the 
conquerors, more than their bravery. Ja England 
whuse commerce has been enriched by the mo- 
nopoly of the trade of colonies in every clime, 
and whose manufactures bave been expanded by 
the most stupendous inventions of genius, agri- 
Culture still maintains pre-eminence in wealth 
and political power, although it comprehends 
vnly aoout one-third of the population, The ag- 
riculture of the South produces a greater variety 
avd abundance of the stapie articles of human 
comlurt and subsistence than thal of any other 
region. Besides such breadstulfs aud provisions 
as the North affords, the South has, by the supe- 


rior genius and energy of her people, acquired 


almost a monupoly of the cotton culture. The 
South thus controls an extraurdimary proportion 
vi that food and clothing which the world con- 
sumes, and hence makes a Corresponding progress 
im wealth. 


Whiist agricultural life is so much more pro- 


ductive than other avocations, it is vastly less ex~ 
pensive or consuming. Almost all other pursuits 
resort lo town and cilies, where the style of liv- 
ing is costly and extravagant. At is very rare 
to fiod farmers or planters residing in palaces of 
Warbie or granite. It is seldom thal even public 
buildings in the country are cousiructed of such 


waterials. But in cities they are nol unusual in 


private dwellings with those who have ihe means 
—whilst the great number of public buildings, 
churches, bauks, offices, &c., are of correspond- 
ing magnificence. ‘Tne style of buildings etlurds 
a fair ceiierion of the other elements of expense 
in city life, diet, clothing and amusements. [1 1s 


well known that in the larger cities the expendi- 
ture of the wealthy class of famuties amounts to 
some eight or ten thousand dollars a year. Now 
among the planters of the South of equal wealth, 
in the country, t would be hard to tind a mere 
domestic expenditure ot such an amount—per- 
haps rarely mure than half of it. In the country 
the inducemeni to build such habitations is not su 
great. ‘here are not so many to admire and to 
praise in a rural neighboriiood as throng the 
streets and avenues of a large city. Nor isthere 
to be found in the conntry the over-grown wil- 
lionaire to set the example, and to fire the pride 
und vanity of his poorer neighbors, their wives 
and daughters, wilh a desire to emulate and imi- 
tale. 
lo acity the temptation to indulgence is inces- 
sant, because almust every object of desire is in 
market, and desire itself is inflamed not only by 
vpportunily but by rivalry. 

\t is this great display of wealth and luxury in 
cities, which has caused the popularerror that 
they are the peculiar abodes of wealth and pros- 
perily ; and that the States where they avound 
are more flourishing than others. The worid is 
a great believer in appearances. But it is curi- 
ous that the very circumstances which have given 
io cities a character fur riches, should be the 
causes of that poverty whose actual existence has 














veeu proven. For the practice of extravagance 
is not confined to the rich, but extenus tu every 
class of city life. For im every class there are 
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rivals struggling with each other to make the best 
appearance, and the distinctions of class are so 
indistinet as to make each one ambitious of 
equalling its immediate superior. In a word, the 
dominion of fashion is far more despotic and op- 
pressive in city, than in country life. Even the 
poor seampstress, who bends over her work during 
the tedious hours of day, and far ioto the night, 
to earn a meagre subsistence, until dimness gath- 
ers in her eye, and distortion fastens oa her form, 
even she pays from her scanty earnings the tri- 
bute exacted by fashion, and arrays herself in a 
costume as conformable to the prevailing mode 
asher means can make it. But in the country, 
where people do not live under each others ob 

servation and criticism continually, it is other- 
wise. Jt is only when visiting, or visited, that 
the ocvasicn of display occurs, and the aunual 
expenditure is regulated aceor ingly. tas true 
that the averaye wealih of the inabitants of 
cities IS generally ereater than that of the rest of 
the people in the Siate, and almost equals that of 
prosperous agricultural States. Bul tuts weal bas 
nol the produet of ely employments. It results 
Jrom the joffux into the cny of persuns who bave 
become rich im the Covutry, aod who resort to the 
the cilies, because they Cannul carry on agricullu- 
ral Operation~ extensively in the Country in free 
Siates, This results from tbe bigh price of agri 

ultural labor i the free States, and its irregularity. 
Ab industrious laborer on a faiu sven acg tires 
envugh money tv buy asmall tract of public taud, 
and ewigrates toil, Hence a furmer w bo acquires 
sume Wealth on these States, aud finds it difficult 
to extend his operations mm the country, resoris to 
commercial operations, vod setiies in town. bveu 
those Who would prefer remaining to the coun- 
ry, and yet desire to enjoy their turtunes in so- 


cial iptercourse, find it dillicult to speod their 


Jetsure pleasantly i the neignburhuud, trom the 
Watt Of assuciales of equal means, lhe great mass 
being the Occupants of surall Larios, Without ser- 
Vubbls, anu thereiure tack the means ol perturim- 
mg the rites of hospitality, wihvul a derange- 
ment of bei dumesttc systems. ‘Poe want, then, 
ol suciely tu the Cuuniry, (he Opportunity of tin- 
Vesting largely 1 towns, ihe Chances of acquu- 
Meg great lurtunes by speculation, aod the lacie 
lies Jor pradilying our Vatiuous appeliles which 
wealih atlords in cives, all conspire to divert the 
weallis: of Ihe Country lo the luwn, 10 ifee States. 
Even i Buston, for instance, it appears by a re- 
ceul enumeration that nearly two-thirds of the 
whabilauls Were pot born in the cilys nearly 
oue-ball are vatives of the Uaiou, must of thea 
of cour-e from Massechusetts, and the olher New 
Kogland States la tact, nut quile one-tenti ot 
the people of Boston, over twenty years of age, 
wete b rothere. Phe total poputative of Boston 
du 1825, was 43,298, and mm 1645, tue native 
Ppepuielion busieau of Deimg double was bul 4],- 
076. Sv that there has been vo vaiural lucrease 
vt the pupulation vt Busivw in 20 years. These 
facts aflurd Siniking evidence, nol vuly of ine 
svurces vl Busion wealiu, bul of the rapidity 
Wiih Which sas) wasted on is arrival. Besides 
the exWavaganl and specuialive Ladils Of Cities, 
Which wasie their fresuurces, We must add the 
epurmous tadsalivn to which they ave subjeci, 
Phe city of New York with Ms Jour-hundrea 
tbuusand peopie, is taxed fur lhe present year, 
aboul three williuns vl dullafs, a sum which os 
abuul bail as much as the taxes of all the fiteen 
Dduulveru Stutes combined. 

Bul the most disastrous and appalling conse- 
quences Of Cily avucations, Is the waste ul hu- 
wau hile. In te cuy of New York, the deaths 
Jacl year exceeded 14,000, ur one persun oui o1 
CVery) LWeply-cighl, wanu sk Was a Year vl DY UL- 
Commun murviuily tur that place, The great 
worlailly Ol tbe eastern Cities is suppused Lo De 
Joug Chir fly tothe euiyrant pupulaiiva. Bat this 
Is ul the Case. Ju 18456, whew the deallis were 
SuUY mi New York, vy a litle over one-tourih 
Were futeigh; avu thal mass must have been 
abou: the proportion of that population, du 1847 
the deals in the cily of New York were 15,755, 
vi wiow Ouly 5,412 were foreigoers, aliuougi 
the mortality of ibal year was tucreased Dy Lue 
ship lever, which was very Jalai lo emigrauis, 
The deaths week belore last. were 236, of wuich 
103, of wore than one-third were ivreigo, and 
tuc proportion ul that population is. bew tibuch 
muvre Wan one-third, ‘Phe mortauty of New 
York is much Breuler than it Seems; Decause Ve- 
ing sv Jargely ewmigraut from the inieriur aud 
fivuas abruau, the proportion of adults in bes 
pepulsiion §8 Much greater thau ordmary, and 
aweung adults mortality is not near se greal as 


amorg children. New York has 50,000 children 
less than -her share. 

In the last twenty years the population of New 
York has nearly doubled, but its mortality has 
nearly trebled. 

According to an official statement* of the du- 
ration of human life im the several avocations in 
Massachuselis in 1847, it appears that the ave- 
rage of 


Agriculturists is 64 14 years. 


Merchants 49 20 
Mechanics 46 45 
Laborers 46.73 


This is the average life-time in the several oc- 
cupations beginning al twenty years. According 
to this, the three avocations of city life, mer- 
chants. mechanies and Jaborers, average about 
465 yeors, whil-t farmers live more than 643 
years, or one-third Jonzer! This enormous, and 
i had almost said atrocious destruction of human 
life, which is continually going on im towns and 
cities, is enough of itself to account for the supe- 
rior progress of agriculture in wealth. The loss of 
s” large a proportion of time, in adult years, the 
espenses of sickness, and the derangement of 
business, make an agureyute of itself enouzh to 
sink any reusonable tate of profit or accumula- 
lion in wny pursuit. And, hence it 4s that the 
South, whieh is so much exempt trom the corro- 
sive action of enies on properly and population 
has made such rapid progress in wealth, 

Thus then the supertor productiveness of agri- 
cultural labor, the great intrinsic value as arti 
cies of necessily, of its products, the extravagant 
Siyle of living in towns aud cities, and fisally, 
the ruinous waste of buman life aod labour they 
vccasion, are reasons enough to account for the 
fact previously demoustraied, of the triu uph.of 
the agricultural Sates of the Svuth over the 
mure Commercial Siates of the North. 

But it is objected that the Northern States are 
more populuus, and that at the average wealth of 
their individual citizens 13 less, the fageregate 
wealth of the Sate is greater. This, however, 
is of nv Consequence tv the argument. The ay- 
gregale wealih of Ireland is no doudt greater 
than that of any of our States, as ber population 
is so Much greater. And yet her people die by 
thousunds of starvation. Lam considering the 
condiiion of our people, as affected: by their re- 
spective institutions and pursuils. 
thas is the great point in which patrivusm and 
puilanthropy and philosophy are coucerned. 

But it is asserted that the system of the South 
is depupulating ; that the people ot Virginia are 
deserting her; that the pupulatiun of Kentucky 
is alisost stationary, and that the whole Suuthern 
section is bul thinly settled, apd prowises tu re 
main so. dt it be meant by all this that Southern 
modes of living are incumpativie wilt a dese 
population, | adanit it, and sejuice in i. So tar 
a8 the concentration of peopie iv towns and cities 
is concerned, 1 have endeavored to show that 
such a thing is put so much to be desired. Nor 
du i think & expedient to promote the augmen- 
tation of numvers within the territorial biusits of 
a Sate, by a ininule suddivisiun of tars aud 
plantations among a multuiude of proprietors or 
tcnanls. Such is tvv much. the tendency io Wwe 
tree States sod wm other Countiics; and Mt has 
been fuund tatal to agricuilural bmprovement. 
it has resuited iu France, i reducing tue average 
size of furms to an area Of tiree uF lour acfes, 
beld under their Jaws of descent by distant pro- 
prietors. Aud ina partol Scutiaud, aod mu ire- 
jand, tructs vl a similar siZe wre held vy sepa- 
ruie tenants, And i Is precisely amoung the 
peasantry of Frauce, the crotuers of Scvliand, 
avd the cotuers of Ireland, Wal stagnation anu 
desolation have Overspread lie bat, aid sean 
DarDarism aud starvation the people. Lhe divi- 
sivii Of Jand tor cullivation tuto Very sinall tracts, 
is destructive of ats value. Lhe suitol France 
is, un an average, of unusual fertiiny, and is 
chipate sv genial as to De lavorabie tua grear 
variety of productions. Yet there, with a vense 
pupulalion of 18s OWn, and 10 the Helguvurivud 
vi Great Britain, with its miguly cities, the 
greatest markel in the world, the average value 
vi jand 13 ouly five or sik duliats per acre—is 
less thaa in Virginia. lu Bugland the average 
size ul tracts held by the several sorts of lenure, 








is abuul 15U acres, Which 18 aDoul a8 Sudail as 
Cal ve mude profilable—as Saaall as is Cumpais 
Bie with the due rutativn of Crops, a Judicivus 
variety of stock, and tue prompt adupiiun ol tus 
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* American Almanac, 1819. 


provements in culture and utensils. In France 
the owner of a three or four acre farm, worth 
only $25, cannot of course affurd to buy an im- 
provec plough—much less can the renter of such 
a tract in Ireland. Jt would cost more than the 
whole crop is worth. Accordingly 2 farge pro- 
portion of French and Irish tiJage 3s performed 
with the spade, at a great expense of manual la- 
ber; and, accordingly, it is in England chiefly, 
where the tracts are Jarge, that the modern im - 
provements in agriculture have been made—and 
there the soil is more productive and profitable, 
That some Virginians instead of adopting some of 
the new methods of preserving and restoring the 
fertility of their lands, choose to emigrate to the 
new States, where the soul is already riety by na- 
ture, and is cheap, results from a mere calculation 
and comparison Of the cost of the two sysiems. 
And if it be found more profitable to re vove lo 
anew, than io renovate ap old suib, it 28 an e¥)- 
deme of thrill, rather than poverty sn the em)- 
grant. And of this the superiority of the new 
Southwestern over the new Northwestern Siales, 
which will appear by a compurisen of thew pro- 
perly and population, 1s ample prool.* 

But the pression extsis, that the populalion 
of the South, as a section, is really stavonary, or 
is decitning.. And this being assumed, ib 99 re- 
garded as evidence that the people of the South 
are Migrating, ether trom dissatishactwop wilh 
Hs MoUlulions, oF Wath dts progress ufd prospects, 
of thal the vices peculiar tu tis sysieus, are un 
lavorabie to the tocrease of is populaliou—or 
that abl these combine to de populute her. 

But all this is a mistake. Ji we deduct from 
the lree States the fureign emrgration and is 
vlspring, the residue representing the palive po- 
pulatiun, does not indicate so great a natural 1p- 
Crease, a3 tbe present wumuer of people io the 
Soutberp States. 

Ul the jureign emigrants, no register was kept 
uniel 1820. From that year unui 1340, it amoun- 
ted to were than JUU,U0U persons, accords bo 
bbe reiurns. Bul large numbers came by the 
way of Canada, tur which during a Considerable 
period the lacihiies were greater thao Dy the do- 
rech vouie, ‘hese have Ucen esitwated at ball 
ihe Dumber registered $0 Ibe custom-house. As- 
suInIng, hOwever, Ihe Whule Dumoer lo Ve a uiil- 
jon, which is the bowesl estinale | bave seen, 
their balural increase ip ibe Iwenly years, could 
nul have Deen Jess than ball a miblivu—making 
1,900,000. Now the white population of 1543, 
wo kbe bee Siates was 9 597,431, deducting ),00U,- 
UUU 1b Would Ve 3,007,454. fu i320 i Was 9,U33,- 
383 and bas Couscqueully bad a walural sucrease 
vi OU per Ceol, 

bic Wine population of the South was.in 1820, 
2.333,509 aud is now 4,635 637, which exusuits 
@ batural Increase Ol OO per cent. | Dave clu- 
ded ali the Jureign ewigeation ip tbe Novih. A 
liitic of AL, however, bas gone lu the Suuth 4, bul 
bYL Wore [DD ibe excess vl Buulherps people who 
bave remuved to the Nuriuwesiern States} 

This evidence Of ihe great Daiucal mcrease of 
Southera woile pupulaiiva, is ab answer to ano- 
‘her Mwpulaliuon agalosl BL very Current al ihe 
North, dt bas been eld Wal siavery bs «a degra- 
vativa of labor; Lbal Lherelure ibe wile people 
vi the Souits teluse bv work, aud live i tdieness, 
ebU thal imo idbeness hey Vecome Ulssipaled, 
viciuus aud Vivien. Bul vice Js fatal bu tue ip 
crease vi population. Itdesiroys cousistutioual 





* In the Kentucky Auditor’s Report of 1343, we 
filud a tavle (Nu. 10) of We Uistrivuuen of property 
lu (hal Stace, «tica ldicates a deyiee vl wedllu, 
avd of is equitable aliviiuent, whicu aay CuaLeuge 
any COMM UolYy fot Comparison. 


Without property 7,436 pareuls. 


Wuih less tua 9100 worth 42,904 
W iti trou DLV to $10 12,041 
With trois $4UU wu mould 0,095 
With over pov 25,7y1 


It as been alleged that in the Svuth there are 
unly about 300,000 siaveuulders. Weil, suppusing 
each adult siavebuluer tv bave at average faumiy of 
siX, the slavelviding popu.ation uf the Suuih would 
aiount to 1,000,000, wuicn is pr bably as Jarge a 
prypurioh as tue lund hetding pupuiauen of the 
North. 

-t kt has been suggested that the emigrant popula- 
OW arrive pour, aud therelure when iuc.uded tu the 
average Of individual weal i in ihe Nurta, reuuces 
lig rates. But the fureiguer is geverally uduit if be 1s 
puor: and thereiore acquifes Weailu imore easy 
than ihe native. Lt, ifwever, the emigraur pupula- 
tiwu be stricken out uf ihe esudimie, aid tbe wuuile 
propeity of the Nutt divided aauoy tie ualives, 
hic propyriva will yet be far beluw that of the 
DSuuth. 
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vigor, diminishes the number of children, and 
offlicts the few that are born, with hereditary in- 
firmity and premature ‘death. One fact 1s dis- 
closed by the census, which is very significant 
on this point. There is an excess among the 
white people of the South of 132072 maies. 
Among those of the North only 178,275. This 
is about 97,000 less than the proportion ttie North 
ought to have, to equal the South. But when 
we consider that the foreign population settles 





almost exclusively in the Northern States, and | 


contains much more than its proportion of males, 
itis apparent that the deficit of the North in 
male population is much larger. Now the vices 
of civilized society affect males chiefly, young 
men and boys, far more than any other. And if 
it were true that the South is more immoral than 
the North, it would appear in the deficit of male 
population. But the reverse seems to be the 








fact. 

The explanation of this result is to be found 
inthe same circumstances that determine the 
relative wealth of the tuo sections. The South 
is rural in residence and habits. It does not pre- 
sent the temptation or the opportunity for sen- 
sual gratification to be found in city life. It is 
to cities that the passions and appetites resort 
for their carnival. The theatre, the gaming- 
house, the drinking-house, and places of still | 
more abandoned character, abound in them, and 
to these the dissipated youth goes forth at night 
from home, along the high-road to ruin. In the 
family of the Southern planter or farmer, al- 
though wine may be drank and cards played, all 
is done at home under parental and feminine ob- 
servation ; and therefore excess can nevér go so 
far. Of course tie sons of pianters visit the cities, 
bul those in their neighborhood are trivial in 
size, aid Meazre in altraclions—those more dis- 
lantare the more seldom seen. Tre ancient 
poets, who thought that the lower regions, were 
the abode of great and goud men, as well as bad, 
located the entrance in aremote and solitary 
place. Thus Homer conducts Ulysses, on this 
Visit to the shades of his brother warrior Greeks, 
to a thinly settied country of dark skinued peo- 
ple, 


*“* When lo, we reached old ocean’s utmost bounds, 

Where rocks control his waves with ever-during 
mouuds— 

There, in a lonely land and gloomy cells, 

The dusky nauun of Cimmeria dwells. 

There he found the portals of the infernal 
world. So Virgti conducts Eueas to the sombre 
and solemn forest of the Cumean sybil. But with 
our improved conceptions of the character ol 
that place and ils mmates, aud the most direct 
avenues to epproach i, the modern Epic poet 
who desires lu give his heroa view of it, will 
have to fix the gateway in the beartof a great 
cily where the vices hoid their revels. ’ Lis there 


"The gates of Hellare open night and day, 

Smovth the desceut and easy is the way.” 

It cannot be said thal the extensive mortality 
among the males of the North is owing to their 
unw hoiesome employ ments—tlor the females are 
employed ip similar Or more destruclive avuca- 
tions. in Massachusetts, about filty thousand wo 
men are employed in factories, aud yetin that 
State there is an excess olf 7,672 females, whereas 
if the natural proportion of the sexes existed 
among the native population, or such is as found 
atthe South, Massachusetts ought tv bave an ex- 
cess of 22,UUU males. So that at present she has 
about thirty thousand females beyoud the due 
proportion. itis ue that Massachusetts loses 
a portion of her male population by emigration 
to the West, allhough she 1s reinforced again by 
the excess of males ip the loreigu emigrauts that 
have settied there. But there still remains a 
large portion who must have perished by the 
sickness and vices of the towns aud cities that 
cuntaim so large a part of her people—Bousion 
aluve wilb its suburb towns, having a population 
of 200,000, or nearly One-third of ail tue Siate. 
So then, the operation of the iostitutions of this 
modei Siate of the North, is to violate the laws 
Of nature by a separation ol the sexes; to send 
thousands of her sons away from their happy 
Condition al home, to eucounter the hardships vi 
the West; to send multitudes of others to die by 
dissipation in ber cities, aud to place her lonely 
aud deseried women, hol in Convents, bul in lac- 
lures. Lhave said that there are about firty 
thuusand women employed im the factories oi 
Massachuselts, Such is the testimony of the of- 
fictai census of the State in 1345. ‘Those who 
ace thus employed, « is well kuuwn, are general- 
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ly young, unmarried women, as such a vocation 
would be rather incompatible with the domestic 
duties of wives. Now, according to the census 
of 1840, there were but about fifty-seven thou- 
sand women in that State, between the ages of 
sevenieen and twénty-five—so that about seven- 
eighths of the marriageable women of Massachu- 
setts, at a time of life that ought to be sacred to 
love and courtship, to pleasure ard to hope, 
to home and to society, are sent forth from 
the parental roof, to labor for years, confined to 
an over-heated room, containing a hundred per. 
sons each, confined to a space five feet square, 
for thirteen hours a day, under a male overseer, 
and not permitted to receive a visit from a lover 
or a relative in the mill,except by the permis- 
sion of the proprietor’s agent, or at the boarding 
house, except by the permission of the proprie- 
tor’s house-keeper; tor such are the regulations 
and condition of Lowell. ‘This confinement to 
factories, postpones the marriage of the women 
of Massachusetts to an average of 23 or 24 years.* 
1 do not know at what age precisely, marriages 
occur in Virginia, but the census shows that Vir- 
ginia, with fewer adults, has 100,000 more of 
children. 

In determining the condition of civilized com- 
munities, itis generally considered essential to 





enquire into the state of their pauperism; not 
only because the paupers themselves usually con- | 
stitute a considerable class, but because their | 
number affects vitally the condition of the entire 
laboring classes. 

In the State of New York the progress of pau- 
perism has been rapid. In 1830, the number 
supported or relieved was 15,506. In 1835 it was 
38 ,342,—according to Chapin’s U. S. Gazetteer 
for 1344. In 1843 or 4 the number had increas- 
ed to about 72 0U0 permanent, and the same 
number of occasional paupers, making a total of 
144,000 as appears from the Journal of Com- 
merce. These were for the whole State, and 
there was thus, one pauper to every seventeen 
inhabitants. In 1847 there were received at the | 
principal alms houses for the city of New York 
23,692 persons, and oul-door relief, was given out 
of pubiic funds to 44.572 persons, making a total 
of 73,264. So that about one person oul of every 
five in the city of New York was dependent, more 
ut less,on public charity. ‘The total cost that 
year of this pauperism was $319,293 83. For 
ihis present year of 1849, the estimate is $400,- 
U0U, according to the mayor’s message. 

lu Massachusetts, it appears by the returns, 
that there were in 1836, 5,580 paupets, and in 
13848, 18,693. ‘These were allio the alms houses. 
Iiose relieved out of the alms houses, were 
9,817, making a total of 28,510, according to the 
report of the Secretary of Siate of Massachu- 
selis. And the return from forty-one towns are 
omitted. If allowauce be made tor these, it will 
be seen that in Massachusetts one persou out of 
every twenty is a constant or occasional pauper. 
it thus appears thal in these two States pauper- 
ism is advancing ten times as rapidly as their 
wealth or population. It has becume sv great as 
to clude jarge numbers of able-bodied men who 
i appears cannot, or, what 1s worse, will not 
earu a subsistence, and, il such be the case, what 
must be the condition of the great mass ol peo- 
ple hanging on the verge of pauperism, Dut with- 
held by an houorable pride, frum applying for 
public charity. 

Now, throughout the greater part of Virginia 
and kentucky, pauperism is almost unknown. 
I passed, some time ago, the poor-house of Camp- 
bell county, Kentucsy, un the opposite side of 
ihe river, and there was not a solitary inmate. 
Aud | have known a populous county in Virginia 
tu have bul one. 

it has generally been supposed that the pau- 
pers ol Mussachusetts and New York ate princi- 
paliy foreign emigrants. But this isa otstake. 
luo we 5,530 paupers of Massachusetts in 1836, 
only 1,192 were of foreign virth—vut little over 
vne-filth, which dues nut probably exceed the 
proportion then, of that population in the Siate. 
lo 1945, of 1,016 persuns admitted into the aims- 
houses of Bustou, 490 were foreign, of whom 








382 were Irish; Dui that was the year of Irish 
famme. ln 1848, of ' 18,993 paupers received 
into the alms-houses Of Massachusetts, 7,413 
were foreigners.| We do not know what pro- 
poruop of tue people of that State are loreign- 
ers; in Boston ihere ts about one-third. 

Wen pauperis extends to the class that are 
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able to labor, it is evident that the wages of labor 
are reduced to the cost of subsistence. And 
hence the whole class must be subjected to the 
melancholy and terribie necessity of working, 
rather to avoid the poor-house, than of bettering 
their condition. And the pauper in an alins 
house is aslave. He works under a master, and 
receives nothing but a subsistence. And there 
are already in New York and Massachusetts 
about one hundred thousand persons in this con- 
dition; about an equal number occasionally so, 
and they are increasing at the rate of 200 per 
cent., whilst the whole population does not in- 
crease 20 per cent. in ten years. In Cincinnati 
the number of paupers, permanent and occasion- 
al, already amounts to two thousand. 

Whilst the property of the North is thus com- 
pelled to contribute to the support of this great 
and growing burden, and the labor of the North, 
must not only assist in its support also, but must 
work in competition with it, they are subjected 


to another mighty evil, which springs from, or, 


at least, is aggravated by the same causes, and 
that is crime. 

The number of convicts in the three peniten- 
tiaries of New York, Auburn, Sing Sing and 
Biackwell’s Island is about two thousand. In 
the Penitentiary of Virginia there are only ILL 
whites, 89 blacks. This indicates four times the 
amountof crime in proportion to the white popu- 
lation in New York as in Virginia. In Massa- 
chusetts there were io 1847, 288 persons in the 
State prison, which indicates more than twice 
the crime in that State asin Virginia. Taking 
all the New England States together, their peni- 
lentiary convicts are twice as numerous in pro- 
portion to population as in Virginia, as wiil be 
seen by consulting the American Almanac for 
1849. lt contains sketches of tne criminal statis- 
tics cf the several States, and is New England 
authority. In Ohio there are 470 persons in the 
Penitentiary—in Kentucky 130, Ohio being twen- 
ly-five per cent. the most, according to popula- 
lion. According tu the returns of the Kentucky 
Penitentiary, one-half of ber convicts for the last 
ten years came from the single county ta which 
Louisville, her principal town, is located—and 
one-third of the whole number were born in free 
States. So much for the States of the North, 
agricultural, manufacturing and commercial, old 
and new, as compared with those of the South in 
crime. ‘The resulis are ubiformly, and largely 
in favor of the South. 

if we turn to the official reports of crime in 
the great cities of the North, we behold a state 
of suciety exhibited, at which the mind is appal- 
led. In Boston the number of persons annually 
arraigned for crime exceeds four thousand, and 
of this wumber about one-third are females. So 
that one person out of every fourteen males, and 
one out of every twenty-eight females, 1s arrested 
annually for criminal offences. ‘There may be 
some who are arraigned more than once a year, 
but, on the other hand, there must be many who 
escape detection altogether, 

lun New York the proportion of crime is about 

the same, sume eighteen thousand persons having 
been arrested there last year. Of these it is 
said six thousand were for drunkenness, twelve 
thousand were committed tu the tombs for exa- 
mination, of whom ten thousand were committed 
ior trial. Of these there were sentenced to the 
State prison 119 men and 17 women—to the 
Penitentiary 700 men and 170 women—to the 
City Prison 162 men aod 67 women—total 931 
men, 254 women—showing an amount of crime 
in a single city greater than in all the Southern 
Stales together. la the Kentucky Penitentiary 
there is nut a single woman—in the Virginia I 
believe there is none. 
The enormous amount of crime in the Eastern 
cities, which already rivals te depravity ot those 
of Europe, has been ascribed to the multitude 
of European emigrants. But the returns do not 
sustain this plea. Ol 7,009 persons in the jails 
and houses of correction im Massachusetts in 
1347, only 1,165 were natives of foreign coun- 
tries. ‘Ltiis a3 Jess than one-fourth of the whole 
number, and cannot vary materially from the 
proportions of the foreigu and native population 
in the Biate.* 

Whilst the South has been so much more se- 
cure than the North io lite and property from in- 
dividual crime, it has been at least equally ex- 
empl from su.cial disturbance. Lhe apprehen- 
siou of danger trom the dissimilarity of its while 
and black population have not been realized. 








* American Almanac. 
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The proportion of white and black remains as a! 
first, about two to one. Even in Brazil where 
this proportion is reversed, where there are two 
blacks to one white, tranquillity bas reigned for 
@ quarter of a century. And it is remarkable 
that Brazil and the United States, the only two 
nations on this continent, where African slavery 
prevails, are the only two which have succeeded 
in the establishuent of stable and flourishing, 
social and political institutions. Io all the Spa- 
nish American States, where the alleinpt has 
been made to introduce political equality among 
distinct and dissimilar races, it has veen toliowed 
by incessant insurrection, anarchy, poverty, vice 
and barbarism. 

When the Union between the North and South, 
under our present Constitution was formed, the 
tocial, political and economical operation of the 
Mstituuions, peculiar to esch, were matters ol 
theory and conjecture. We have now had the 
expenience of balf a century; und the result is 
belore us in the facts | have presented—facts 
against which neither speculative philusophy, nor 
sectiunal prejudice, egotism or fanaticism cap 
prevail, 

lt will be observed 1 do not compare the whole 
people of the Nor.h with the whole population of 
the South. | am vow comparing the whites 
only of both sections, it beimg the first object to 
ascerlain the eflects of their respective mstitu- 
tions on the whites of the two sections. Ido not 
compare Northern cities with Southern—but the 
White people, rural and urbsen, together of one 
section with those of another. I bave reterred 
more particularly to Northern cities because they 
coplam so large, it nut the Jargest, portion ol 
Northern population—and are the boast aud cha- 
racierisiic of the Northern system. | bhave also 
prelerred to compare the old States of the sec- 
tions Not only because they ave similar in climate 
aid productions, bul becsuse in them the effects 
of the two sysiems are more developed, and, as 
has been coptended, to the great uisauvanlage ol 
the South. 

There is a class of topics of a more intangible 
nature, bul nut the less mmportaut, and which are 
much tusisted on in this controversy, thal now 
remai to be briefly considered. lt is urged tbat 
religion and education are more prevalent and 
fluurishing in ihe North than in the Sou. dt is 
true that the form of religion existing in New 
England, and by law estabiisied, was extremely 
strict and seli-uenying : as that of Virginia—the 
Epircopa'—was then one ot the must indulgent 
of Protestant sects, But it is well known wat 
the Putituo character has been tapidiy degene- 
rating and passing uway. ludeed, the lorms ol 
that tanh are nu Jonger dowimaut iv Boston, the 
ancient seal ol its power, and iu their place the 
Unilarians bave prevailed, and they are gaining 
ground rapidly in New KEugiand. A change las 
vecuired ab Virginia, bul a change in the oppo- 
sile direction, Jnstead of the Episcopalians, ihe 
Baptists are predumimant in Virgwia. Thus, 
unuer the operstion of their respective institu- 
livns, the ielizion of Massuchusetts has receded 
irom one of the most sirict lo one of the most re- 
Juxed systems of the Protestant faith, while Vir- 
gia bus advanced from one of the most indul- 
Kevl lo obe of the stricter forms of religious dis- 
cipiine, ‘There are vo meaus of ascertaiuing the 
Duuwber of members in ail (he Churches im the 
several States. Virginia has ebout 80,000 of 
Baptists aiune ; she bas 3U,0U0 Method Sis,* aud a 
Jaiger proporuon yet ot bpiscupalians than any 
vluer Stuie. Aliogether sue must have her full 
properuon. 

but it is in education that the North claims the 
great pre-eminence over the South. in Massa- 
Chusells, accurding to the census of 1840, there 
were but 4445 while persous above ihe age of 
twenty who could not read apd write, and iv Vir- 
Biuia there were 53,787. lu Ouiv there were 
Jv,364, 1 Kentucky 40,016, m Itlinois 27,562, 
1 Mississippi 8,360. ‘I hus i appours, that whilst 
there are mure tuan twelve tices as many Llile- 
Fale persons iw the oldest Southern as in the old 
est Nurtuein Siate, tue pruportiob chauges as we 
advance Wesiward, uulll we find a greater pro- 
peruen Of them in a new Stace of the North than 
ju vie of the Suuth. Avd thus it seems that io 
the uew Siates, where chiidreu are not educated 
al public expense, and where, therelore, their 
peteuts must provide for them, the chiidren ol 
the Suuth are Deiler educated ; or rather, per- 
haps, it wonid seem, that the Cimigration trou the 
Norin is much more ignorant inun the South. 
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Still, however, the odds of school instruction are 


decidedly with the North. This results from ob- 
vious causes. The territorial area of Virginia 
is prubably nine times as great as that of Massa- 
chusetts. If, therefore, Virginia were disposed 
to adopt the common school system, it would re- 
quire nine times the school houses and teachers 
to afford the same conveniences for attending 
school that exist in Massachusetts. Virginia is 
a thinly settled agricultural State, intersected by 
several ranges of mountains. In many places 
there could not be found ten scholars in ten miles 
square. In such places a population might be 
able to live comfortably, but not to establish a 
school, or send their children abroad to boarding 
schools. Hence there must bea considerable 
vumber without schools. In commercial and 
manufacturing Siates, or those of small farms 
and dense ayricultura) population, this evil is not 
su much felt. 

But Virginia has a system of ora} instruction 
which compensates for the want of schools, and 
that is her sucial intercourse. The sucial inter- 
course of the South is probably much greater 
than that of any people that ever existed.— 
Vhere is ceriainly nothing like the number of 
visils among the families of a city, or even the 
same square in a city, as prevails in the country 
of the South. And these visits are not fastion- 
adie calls, but last for cays and weeks—and they 
are the great resource of the South for instruc- 
tion and amusement. It is true that persons are 
not tuught at such places to read or write, but 
they ave taught to think and converse. ‘They are 
the vecasions of interchanging opinions and d-ffu- 
sing intelligence, and to perfurm the du ‘ies, to 
epjuy the pleasures of such intercourse, to please, 
lo shine, and to captivate, requires a degree ol 
mental culture which no custom of the North so 
much demands. Accordingly the South exhibits 
the remarkable phenomenon of an agricultural 
people, distinguished above all others of the pre- 
sent day by the elegance of their manners aud 
the inteliectual tone of their society. 

The North excels in bovks. In History she 
has Bancroft and Prescott, in Puetry, Bryant, 
Halleck and Whither, in Criticism, Everett ang 
Channing In Sculpture she bas produced a 
Powers. Her Franklin has drawn the Jightning 
from heaven, and taught it to play harmlessly 
around our very heattus—her Morse has eveu 
given Jetiers to lightning. and lightning to let- 
ters! “Phe North excels in the arts and the phy- 
sical sciences, in Inventions and npprovemenuts. 
She excels ip sSsocialive action, nut merely for 
railroads and manutactures, bul for literary, ve- 
nevoleut and religious ovjects, | do pot desire 
lo delract one ivia from her exalted merits and 
high civilization, But in imdividual character 
aud individual action, the South excels. For a 
warm heart and open hand, for sympathy of 
feeling, fidelity of triendship, and high sense ot 
hover; for knowledge of the sublime mechanism 
of man, and reasou and eloquence to delight, to 
instruct and to direct him, the South is superior 
and when the North comes intuv action wath the 
South, man to man, in council or in the field, 
tune genius of the South has prevailed from the 
days of Jeflersun to Calhoun, from Wastingtou 
to Taylor. Ang itis bo the sulitude which the 
rural life of the South alffurds, so favoraule to 
reflection, and it is to the elevated rural society 
gi the South so favorable fur the study of buman 
wature, that we must ascribe those qualities ol 
persuasion and sell-commind by which her states- 
men and Ceplains have moved the pudiic Couu- 
cils, aud Wun so many a held. 

The avoliuon of Atrican Slavery in the South 
has been urged lor many years by a portion of 
the Northeru peopic. Aud now its restriction to 
ils plesent territorial tunis is the avowed pur- 
pose vl almost every Nurthern Siate. The basis 
on which tis policy resis Is the assumption that 
slavery 18 Siutul aud unprofitable. ‘The means 
now relied ob lO arrest is luiure progress is net 
the persuasivn of the peuple of the siavehulding 
Siates, bul the numerical power ol the free Siates 
acting through the Federal goverumenut. Sup. 
pyuse vow the Suulh bad a majuriiy of vules, aud 
were lo anuounce is delermimation lu arrest the 
luriuer progress of COmmerce and mapulactures 
in Culsequeuce of their poverty, pauperism, 











crime abd mortality, What would be the sent 
meuteverywhere ficitin the North? Why one 
Ot indignation, scorn aud resistauce, Such does 
ihe Suuth feel now ! 

When the Nowth American colonies confedera- 
ted fur resistance to Great Britain, the territorial 
area of the Suuthern portion of them was 643,- 





ee 


202 square miles—that of the Northern only 
164,081, or about one-fourth as large. Virginia 
alone had, by royal charter, the whole North- 
western territory in her limits, and during the 
war had confirmed her title by the patriotism 
and valor of her own citizens—who rescued even 
illinois from British power. But before the pre- 
sent conalitulion was formed, Virginia, with a 
magnanimity almost infatuated, had ceded to the 
confederacy, for the formation of free states, the 
whole Northwestern territory now constituting 
the States of Ohio, Indiana, Hlinois, Michigan 
and Wisconsin, containing 261,631 square miles, 
and making the territory of the free States rather 
more than that of the slaveholding. The object 
uf this cession and the ordinance of 1737 was to 
equalize the area of the two sections, The ac- 
quisition of Louisiana in 1803, added 1,138,103 
square miles to our tercitory, of which, by the 
Missourt Cumpromi-se, the South obtained only 
226.013 square miles, or about ove-filth—the 
other four filihs, not» ithstanding iM came to us 
as a slaveholuing province, were allotted to the 
North, which thus had acquired more than 700,- 
VOU square miles of teriiory over the South. 
Fivrida and Oregon were acquired by the treaty 
of 1819, vy which the South got 59 263 square 
miles, and the North 341,463, making the North 
about 1.000 000 of square miles the most. In 
1845 Texas was annuexed, which added only 
325,520 square miles to the Svuth, even if ail 
Vexss were included. Jn 1843 we obtained 
526.078 square miles more in the territories of 
New Mexico and Caliornia. And now the 
North claims the whole of this also—and not 
vo'y this but half of Texas besides, which » ould 
make the share of the North exceed that of the 
Svuth nearly 1,500 000 square miles:—a terri- 
lury about equal im extent to the whole Valley 
of the Mi-sissipps and leaving the Svuth only 
about 801,312 -quare miles, while tae North re- 
tains 2097,124, or nearly three-iourtus of the 
whole! Aud this too when the South contributed 
her full share of the men and money by which 
the whule territory was obtained. du the revo- 
lutionary war the Souih furnisied an average of 
16,714 men in each year, and the North 29,375, 
which nearly corresponds with their respecsve 
number-of citizens, and that too, although the 
war was waged chiefly against the large cies of 
the North—ciies being in war the most tempting 
and the must vulnerabie points of attack. la 
the war with Mexico the South supplied two- 
tnirds of the volunteers which constituted thres- 
juurihs of tle entire force employed. ‘The reve- 
nue by which these wars have been supported, 
the public debt paid, and the price for the terri- 
Ory furnished, bas been raised chieHy by duties 
which have notoriuusly operated designedly and 
mcidentally to promote the industry and capial 
of the North, and to oppress those vl tue Suuth. 

if alter all this the South should submit to be 
plundered of ber share of the territory bow In 
dispule, when, as an agricultural people, she re- 
quires her full proportion, she would ve recreant 
io her ipleresis, ber power, her right, ber howor, 
and her fame ;—recreant to her bistory and her 
destiny. 

One of the proposed objects of these Northern 
relurmers, is to promote the prosperity of the 
South. lhave shown that she wants vone of 
their aid, and that there are at home thousands 
of criminals to reform, and hundreds of thousands 
of paupers to ve relieved, on whom their philaa- 
ihropy may be exhausied. 

is 1 tor the wellare of the slave they are con- 
tending? 1 hold it to be the duly even of him who 
uuderiakes lo subvert the estaDiished ordes of 
things, to manifest, at Icast, as much respect for 
experience as experiment, and it 80 happens that 
the experience of emancipatiun has been ample 
and diversified. 

ln Hayts, the black, after exterminating the 
while pupulation, remaiued independent aud tso- 
lated, the exclusive architect of ss own iostitu- 
tions and destiny. The resull is, that they have 
relapsed into pristine barvarism. ‘The exports 
of Haytt amounted in 1739 to about twenty-five 
Miilives of dollurs—they du Nut bow amvuunt to 
oue-te..ti of tnat sum. The Hayltien contents 
bimseif with tho cultivation of a lew yams tor 
mere subsistence, and a mere hut for a uweiling. 
The blacks and mulattoes are at civil war, aud 
yesterday’s papers aunounced that an army of 
twenty thousand men was advancing against the 
priucipal town, Port au Prince. 





Anotwer plano of emancipation is to send the 
liberated tu Liveria. But vesides the expeuse of 
such a system, which renders it impracticable, 
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jt is attended with the death of from one-fourth 
to one half of the emigrants by the coast fever. 

The third plan altempted is that by the British 
in their West Indies—the plan of gradual aboli- 
tion by apprenticeship and ultimate equality of 
black and white ; and this also has failed, he 
exports of Jamaica have already, in the first ten 
years of the experiment, falien one-half, . The 
negroes refused to work even for high wages be- 
yond what is necessary for mere subsistence, the 
planters are bankrupt, plantations are already 
abandoned, and the island is hastening to the 
condition of Hayti. 

The fourth plan of emancipation is that which 
has been going on with us. That of manumission 
by the will of the master, the freed man remain- 
ing with black and white, or seeking other States. 
This experiment has not succeeded. ‘The eman- 
cipated slave does not appear to be willing to 
perform the amount of work necessary to enable 
him to compete successfully with the white la- 
borer. Ih the State of New York the Constitu- 
tion conferred the right of suffrage on colored 
persous owning $250 worth of property. Yet in 





years it must have been, with its increase to this 
day, at least halfa million more, Since 1840 it 
has amounted to a million besides. So that the 
North bas the vote and the power of three mil- 
lions of people against the political power which 
slavery now confers, and that 1s equivalent to a 
white population only of about two millions, 


employment of Southern industry and capital, 
the South is a customer and consumer of North- 
ern manufaciures and commerce and of North- 
western agriculture. Abolish slavery and con- 
vert the South into a people of mechanics and 
artizaps and merchants, and instead of being a 
customer she becomes a competitor of the other 
section. And if the march of pauperism, crime, 
and mortality of the North be so great now, what 
would it be then? 

The condition of modern civilization is far 
more laborious and oppressive than the ancient. 
‘The seats of ancient science and the arts were 
in the mild climate of the Mediterranean shore, 
or in the south of Asia and Europe. And in 
America the ruins of her unrecorded civilization | 














the city of New York in 1845, out of 11,939* co 
lored people there were only 103 voters, and 
notwithstanding their numbers are augmented by 
frequent manumissions and fugitive siaves, they 
do nol increase so rapidly as the slave popula- 
tion, which is evidence that their coudition is not 
so comfortable. lt is also a curious tact that of 
306.293 tree persons of color in 1840, nearly hall 
[183,766] preferred to remain in the slave States, 
where certainly, as a class they are treated with 
no peculiar favor. In Massachusetts, where so 
much sympathy is expressed for tht m they can- 
pot or will not live, There are less now of them 
in Buston than there was twenty years ago, and 
in both Virginia and Massachusetts there are ten 
limes aS many tree Colored people in the peni- 
lenliary as their ;roporuion of the white popula- 
tion, Js it then tor the sake of such emaucipa 


are to be found in Palenque and Copan, ail ina | 
similar climate. ‘Ihe genius of England has 
carried civilization to a more northern latitude, 
and that of America has extended it, if not high- 
er in latitude, to a still more rigorous climate 
than that of England. The wants of such a climate 
are great and iunperious. ‘The cost of fuel alone | 
in the city of New York exceeds $16,000,000 an- 
nually. The clothing must be wuch warmer, 
the houses more substantial, the food more nou- 
rishing aud all more expensive than a milder cli- 
wate. And this great augmentation of the Our- | 
thens of civilized iife must be borne in the North | 
by freemen, not as of old by slaves. Hence have | 
we seep ihe feariul struggle of Northern labor | 
for subsistence, notwithstanding the moamense aid 








tion. 














And furthermore, by the peculiar agricultural | dictated and the conditions absolute. 
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As it now stands, 1 regard our relation to it in 


this light: 

We are to merge our national existence in that 
of the United States whenever the measure may 
take place. Then it seems to me that we should 
have something to say as to the terms of the 
union. By Mr. Brown’s resolutions the lerms are 
Taey are ofa 
character not to have been expected by any one 
who regarded annexation as a compact between 
two nations, where each had substantial and ac- 
know ledged sovereignty and independence. J'ex- 
as is required to surrender her sovereignty and 
merge her independence. in the surrender of 
her rights, or any portion of them, she should 
have the privilege of assisting in the adjustment 
of the conditions, and they should bo su defined 
aud understood as that no discontent or misap- 
prehension cvuld thereafter arise as to her true 
situation. To arrive at a point so desirable it 
appears to me thal negotiations, conducted by 
commissioners on the part ol each Government, 
should take place. To me the necessity is most ob- 
vious, for the reason thal ‘Texas may, in after 
times, when she recurs to the circumstances and 
consequences of the measure, be satisfied that 
the terms op which she had been received were 
in part at least of her own devising, aud that she, 
irom some strong impulse, had nol acted without 
due deliberation and a full discussion of the terms 
by persons whose minds bad been called to act 
upon the subject uoder the must cali and con- 
siderale motives, 

Commissioners appointed by the two Govern- 
ments could accomplish all this, and define aud 
seltle by negotiation and agreement what might 
hereafter arise calculated to disturb the future 
harmony of the United States, and perhaps injure 
‘Texas. 

‘The amendments to Mr. Brown’s resolutions 


it has derived from modern machivery and inven- | appear to we to allurd the only means to obviate 
But take from that labor the custom, and | the objections to their provisions. 


Their terms 


tion as the West Indian, which resuits in idle- | subject it to the competition of the South where | seem tu me, lo say the least of them, to be rigid ; 


ness, barbarism, and civil war amoung the blacks, 
or lor Liverian, which exterminates, or the Ame- 
rican, which subjects them to crimes and want, 
that Philanthiopy would undertake to overtura 
the unrivolled system of Suuthern civilization? 
But we are tuid that slavery is an evil. Well, 
Sv Is War an evil, and so perhaps is government 
itself an evil, since it atso is an abridgement ol 
jiberty. But one of the first objects of our Con 
stilutton is to provide for war—tor the common 
defence. Aud the people of the United States 
preter the evil of war lo the grester evil of veing 
plundered aud subdued, ‘They preter the evil vl 
government lo the greater evil of anarchy. Sv 
the people of the South preter slavery to tue 
evilsul a dense mandulacturmg and commercial 
population which appear to be inevitavle with- 
Oul tl; and the black maim may preter the slavery 
of the Svuth to the want, the crime, the barbar- 


sv much less is required for subsistence, and that | 


so much cheaper, and the result would be as 


that of the South. 


because they require of us lo pay a tribute, or 
bonus, to the United States, for ieave to sursen- 


. 
ruibous to the present system of the North as to | der our sovereignty aud national independence ; 
| 


‘These two great systems 
have grown up together. That of 
| comme not have so wuch expanded without a mar- 
kel im Southern agriculture—nor could this have 


vf the North. 
together they mnst falter and fall. ‘Lo resirict, 
therefore, the lerritoria] extension of the South, 
and by circumscribing ils industry render it uo- 
profitable, is to restrict and paralize the prospe- 
rity of the North in allits departments. Together 


thal emineuce and success which have won the 
presperity of both at home and extorted the ad- 
miration of the world abroad. Li either should 
flail by the hand of the other the crime wouid 


isu aud bioud which allend his race iw ail other | HOt DOL Only be fratricide—it would be suicide ; 


couuiries. 
In HS present Stale, choice of evils is trequently 
all that 18 m our power. Good and evil m faci 
become relative, and not positive Lerms. 


Aud 


lo the practical affairs of buman lite | —and over the mouidering ruins of both would 


deserve to be wrilien the epiiaph: Here were a 
peuple who disputed about the capachty of the 
Alrican for jiverty and civilization, abd did not 


the North | 


grown so great but for the demand and supplies | 
Together they have flourished ; | 


these institutions bave marched harmoniously to} 


the necessily is recognized by the exawple ol 
our Sevieur, who applicd the exireme remedy 
Ol the Jash to the muney changers who profaned 
the temple. It is consistent fur a rigid sect like 
the Quakers lo oppose slavery, because they pro- 
Scrive and repugiate war aod juxury aod ail 
Olher evils. Aud we may ali hope ior the time 
to come, when in the progress of Christiawity the 
evils ol slavery in the Suuth, and these of pau- 
perism, Crime, aud mortality iw the Nerth will 
be grealiy mitigated or abolished. But the North 
Cal LOW mske DO protest, Vecause the Juxurious 
sysiem of Northern civilization not only subjects 
the greal mass vi people tv upwouled laver and 
privation, bul actually sacrifices in peace a gre,. 
ler amount of Ile han is usuaily expended by 
CoOMmmuUubives al war. 

_ it thea the welfare of neither white nor black 
in the Suuth would be promoted by the restric- 
lion of wbolition of slavery, Would the prosperity 
of the North be advanced? The only thing of 
Which the North compiains on its own account 
is the ratio of representation fixed by the Cunsti- 
tution which gives the South a vote equal to 
\lvee-filths of the blacks. But, on the other 
haud, in consequence of the existence of slavery 
iN the South, the North has a monopoly of fo- 
reign emigration. ‘his amounted as we have 
Seen from 1829 to 1840 to a militon and a half, 
including is increase. in the previous thirty 





themselves possess ihe capacily lo preserve iheir 
own, 








Public Documents. 


ANNEXATION OF TExas.—We take the follow- 
ing letter on this subject from the Washington 
City Globe: 

LETTER FROM SAM HOUSTON TO A. J. DONELSON. 


Hunisville. ( Texas,) 
April 9, 1345. 

My Dear Major: In accordance with my pro- 
mise on yesterday, 1 will now communicate to 
you some of my views on the question of annexa- 
tion. 1 regret that my time will not allow me to 
go as fully into an examination of the subject as 
would be desirable, where so much of interest to 
both countries is involved in the measure. The 
overture is now made by the United States to 
Texas, and, by an act of the Congress of the for. 
mer, conditions are proposed by which the latter 
may be admitted as u part of the Union. 1} will 
not discuss the policy of the measure, but allude 
only to the manner of 1s consummation. 

i am in favor of annexation if it can take place 
on terms mutually beneficial to both countties. 
| have on all occasions evinced the most anxious 
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* American Almanac, 1849. 





solicitude touching the matter, and have withheld 


and this, vo, in a must summary manner. We 
are required lo ** cede” to the United Siates * all 
| public edifices, fortificutions, barracks, poris, harbors, 
| and navy, and navy-yards, docks, magazines, arms, 
armaments, and other property aud means peilaining 
lo the public defence, belonging tu the said Republic 
of Teaas.”’ At ought to bave Geen Considered that 
\hese enumerated meas and property have oc- 
casioned a large portion of our nawonal debt, 
and remain lo be paid for by Texas. ‘They have 
probably cost this pation nut less than One mil- 
jivn of dollars; and to admit thal they are now 
worth only bait that sum, would fix their value 
at baif a million, which would be of great ser- 
vice ih Organizing a bew government or governe- 
ments, and i Clearing oul rivers and twproving 
our facililes for transporting produce to market 
by meaus of roads. 

lf ‘Texas shail be required to surrender her 
properly, without receiving any remuberation 
lor ihe same, it can only be regarded iv the light 
Ol a paymentor tribute for our admissivn into 
the Union. If the resolutions of Mr. Brown are 
to form the basis of our admission, this odjectivn 
cannot be removed, bul must remain as a rebuke 
to us, in Julure days, for our basty and incunsi- 
derale action. 

By assuming the amendment as a basis, many 
objections can be obviated; and by negotiation 
terms less exceptionable may be adopted. Jf the 
President of the United States should appoint 
commissioners, and they should be met by cor- 
responding commissione:s on the part of ‘Texas, 
they could come to an agreement upon such 
lerms as would be honorable atid just to both 
parties. ‘The terms thus agreed upon could thea 
ve submitted to \he people of ‘Texas in their po- 
pular capacity, and their voles taken thereupon 
alt the September election for members of our 
Congress. If they were approved by their voice, 
then our Congress could act upon the expression 
given by the people, and wait for the action of 
ihe Governwent of the United States, Mt that 
Goverument should accord in the action of this, 
then ‘l'exas could more safely proceed to frame 
a constitution adapted to her circumstances. The 
reasons for this course, to my mind, are important, 
and, 1 may add, indispensabie, in our present 
cundilion. 

‘The conditions prescribed in Mr. Brown’s re- 
solutions jeave us no alternative, and | am satis- 
fied would not have been adopted by tue Cun- 























ho means in my power towards ils completion, gress Of the United Slates apart irom the amend- 
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ment. By the amendment the President of the 
United States was allowed an alternative as to 
the mode of presenting the subject to the govern- 
ment and people of Texas for (heir consideration 
and action. But, as the alternative chosen mizht 
very materially affect the interests of Texas, it 
is to be hoped and expected that its Government 
will be consulted as to which should be adopted. 
By the action proposed in the plan of Mr. Brown’s 
resolutions Texas is denied all option as to the 
mode of annexation, and is driven into servile 
submission, and is required to pay a price for her 
humiliation. If Vexas were to accept the con- 
ditions as they are now presented to the Govern- 
ment of Texas by the Government of the United 
States, it would derange her present form of 
Government, and shake her institutions to their 
foundation, if her constitution should not be ac- 
cepted by the Congress of the United States ; and 
my own opinion is, that our admission by Con- 
gress would be very doubtful, if we were to act 
upon the first and second sections of the resolu- 
tions, without reference to the third. 

If the work of aunexation is to be consumma- 
ted, my great desire is to see it done in a manner 
that may not only be harmonious at present, but 
so that each party may hereafter, on a review ol 
the whole matter, have nothing to regret or to 
reproach itself with. 

It seems to me, also, that the condition as to 
the time to which the action of Texas ts limited 
is too short to enable her to give the subject all 
the consideration which its importance demands. 
The Congress of the United States will, doubt- 
less, not adjourn its next regular session before 
the month of July, 1846. ‘Then it will have am- 
ple time to extend the period for the action of 
Lexas until her Governinent and people could 
carry out their action upon the plan which | pro- 
pose, and the same that was contemplated by the 
amendment. If the original resolutions are in- 
sisted upon as the basis, and the only one, | enter- 
tain the most serious doubts as to our ever being 
admitted, or forming a part of the American 
Union. ‘Texas has so long been a suppliant, that 
lam feariul the Government of the United States 
has presumed upon what they suppose to be our 
necessilies, and therefore have been induced to 
Jay such hard conditions upon us. Heretofore 
the difficulties have ail existed on the part of 
the United States as to our admission into the 
Union; nor do } yet regard them as all obviated. 
Jit d am right in this, it would be too perilous for 
‘Texas to act upon the basis proposed, aud sub- 
ject herself to have the constitution, which she 
might al present submit, rejected by the Congress 
of the United States. Lt would not only be de- 
structive to the future prospecis and weilare of 
‘Texas, but convulse the Union to a far greater 
extent than ever did the tarfl or ** Missouri ques- 
tion.” 

The wish of every American statesman should 
be to preserve the concord and union of the 
States, and the desire ol every Texan to cede 
such rights and privileges to the Union as would 
be Just and proper. We shouid, however, retain 
all which would be necessary to us as an equal 
member of the confederacy, and part with none 
which we should require im our new’ position 
with a hope of rega.ming them ata future day. 
Should we entertain such a hope, it might prove 
fallacious, aud be productive of serious and last- 
ing discord. Texas, if annexed, will become a 
part of the United States in opposition to the 
wishes of a large portion of the people of the 
Union, and encounter a strong political opposi- 
tion. If they are vanquished, tuey will still re- 
lain a strong prejudice against (he cause or object 
of their deteat. The party favoravle to the ad- 
mission of Texas may or may not long retain 
powerin the Union. While they retain power 
‘Texas might do well; bul, if it once passed lito 
the bands of the opposition, she would in all pros 
babilily fare equally bad. 

For these reasons | wish that whatever rights 
‘Texas has or might ve entitled to should be de- 

Sined, and undersiood, and retained by her on her 
admission into the Union; and this can only be 
dove through the action of the Coumissioners 1n- 
dicated by ihe amendment, and without which | 
feel tully satisfied the vill would not have become 
a law. 

The “consent of the existing Government” of 
Texas, reterred to in one purtivn of the act—and 
thal recognises some option ip our Executive as to 
tne mode dy which the affair (su tar al least as 
Texas is concerned) sould be couducted—ts ne- 
cessary to give validity to the measure. It any 


the basis proposed not being accepted, I stiould 
deem it most unfortunate for the fame and quiet 
of the President of the United States, by thus fur- 
nishing a ground for his enemies to charge him 
with producing the evil resulting from withhold- 
ing the choice of the alternatives contained in the 
law from the Executive of this country. 

You may find some who will express the wish 
or intention evento resort to revolution to secure 
annexation, without knowing one of the conditions 
imposed, or any thing more than that ‘* it is some- 
thirg about annexation.” If by any irregular 
mode, or by exciting sedition in the country, the 
expression of the popular voice could be had, 
and should be unani nous in favor of the measure, 
it would be good cause for the Congress of the 
United States and the President to resist any such 
action. 

They would surely not be willing to inflict 
such a scandal upon the present enlightened age 
as the encouragement or sanction of such a course 
would be. 

Another thing may, by some p2rsons, be sug- 
gested to you, and that is, if the President has 
chosen his position, in declining the proposition 
as presented, to drive him from his position and ap. 
peal to the people. Of such suggestions, | pray you 
beware; for | can concveive of no course or curse 
so fruittul of evils to free government and sub- 
versive of all rule among men as this would be. 
It would soon produce its effects even in the 
United States. The President might desire to 
execute the law, but, if occasion prompted, sedi- 
tionists would quote the act of Texas as a war- 
rant and example for their resistance to the fede- 
ral authorities. 

Nevertheless, there are individuals in Texas 
who would willingly adupt any course or pursue 
any measure which they might believe to be ad- 
verse to my Opinions or that wo.ld prostrate the 
present Administration. They would do this, 
though it should destroy the country. They are 
men who wish to live upon the means of the Go- 
vernment without labor, and feast and riot upon 
the substance of the people. Without merit, such 
men are like vermin in the dead carcass: they 
can live only in corruption. 

Now, my dear friend, for the sake of human 
liberty, for the sake of the future tranquility of 
the United States, and for the prosperity of 
Texas, whose interests, prosperity, and happi- 
ness are near to my heart, and cherished by me 
above every political consideration, | co jure 
you to use your influence in having presented to 
this Government the alternative suggested by the 
amendment to Mr. Brown’s bill, so that commis- 
sioners can act in conjunction upon the points 
which it may be proper to arrange between the 
two countries belore it is too late, and while there 
isaremedy. ‘I'he wewspaper press, with, | be- 
lieve, the organ of the Government of the United 
States, expect the allernative amendment to be 
presented to Texas, that she may exercise some 
choice as to the conditions of her entry into the 
Union. 

I cannot say what would be proper for the 
comuilssioners to agree upon. But | would sug- 
gest that Texas, if admitted into the Union, 
should enjoy tull equality and commuaity with 
the other States vi the Confederacy; that the 
United States should receive and pay Texas a 
liberal price for the public property which has 
been acquired for national purpuses, and that the 
amount should be paid to the State of Texas so 
svon as it should be organized and admitied as a 
State. 

That Texas should retain her public lands; 
and if the United States should hereafter vary 
her boundary o¢ limits, as al present defined, by 
contracting or reducing them, that in that case 
they should indemuily the cilizens of ‘Lexas, by 
paymeot fur any lands wiich they may hoid, by 
jucations under the laws of ‘Texas, in the territo- 
ry abandoned by the Iuited Staies, at the mini- 
mum price of the Guoverument lauds at Ubis time 
in the United States. 

That the Government of the United States may 
at any time purchase the vacant jands of ‘Texas, 
ala price lo be stipulated by the Commissioners ; 
and, mm the event of their purchasing our lauds, 
that they should not (without the consent of 
the State of Texas) seil to oc permit to settle 
within the prese.t limits of ‘Lexas, any nation, 
pevpte, or tribe of lodiaus. 

Yumt ‘lexas shouid pay the national debt. 
‘That the United States should renumerate the 
citizens Of Lexas whose jauds tell within the Uni- 


| of the constitutional authority, in consequence of 
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manner, and with the same liberality, that Texas 
did those of the United States; or that they (ihe 
United States) pay them for their lands, which 
had been located on valid titles, issued by the 
Government of Mexico, and at a time when it 
was believed the limits of Texas would embrace 
the locations previous to running the line. 

And | would recommend that an article be in. 
serted in the agreement, stipulating, expressly, that 
Texas should not form a part of the Union until 
her constitution is accepted by the Congress of the 
United States. 

I candidly conceive that these stipulations are 
necessary and proper to secure Texas and her 
citizens, as well as to enable the United States 
to maintain peace with all the ludians on our 
borders. 

I have thus hastily written you a long letter, 
subject to frequent interruptions. You may there- 
fore find my meaning in some things obscure. | 
have not even glanced at the general policy of 
the measure of annexalivun, but have given my 
views as to the mode of its execution, and what 
appears to me necessary to be done by the parties. 
I must confess that | have not been free from em- 
barrassment on the subject. I have felt sodeep- 
ly for my venerated and highly valued friend, the 
Sage of the Hermitage, that nothing but a most 
sacred regard for my adopted country could have 
induced me again to thus express my opinions 
upon this subject. The feelings of Geveral Jack- 
son are so much absorbed in the subject of annex. 
ation, arising from his views of the importance of 
the measure to the United States, that he has, 
very naturally, noi been fully able to regard Texas 
as forming a separate community, and with in- 
lerests not entirely identical with those of that 
Government. Nevertheless, | know and feel that 
General Jackson believes (hat !'exas, annexed on 
ally terms, would be equally benefitted with the 
United States, and thereby perpetuate free inst- 
tutions, and extend the sphere of representative 
government. Annexation would certainly ve be- 
neficial to the United States. On the part of 
Texas, it is an experiment, which | pray God, if 
it takes place, may result in enduring happ-ness 
and prosperity toa united communily. 

Jam truly your friend, 
SAM HOUSTON. 
Major A. J. Donexson, &c. 
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Vermont.—License Law sustained.—A most in- 
teresting case, says the Montpelier Watchman, 
was decided by the Supreme Court last week, in- 
volving the constitutionality of what is calied, tn 
proper phrase, the License Law. ‘The opinion 
of the Court was delivered by Judge Kellogg. 

The case referred to was that of Bancroft & 
Riker vs. Julien Dumas, being an action of book 
account, which was submitted to an auditor, who 
returned a special report, upon which the County 
Court rendered judgement tor the plaintilf, disai- 
lowing, bowever, a portion of his account. It 
appears by the report thata portion of the ac- 
count consisted ot charges for ardent spirits, sold 
by the plainuff to the defendant, between the 6th 
March, 1846,and 9th of April, 1847, amounting 
to the sum of $114,16, during which time the 
plamuff had no license authorizing the sale of 
spirituous liquors, as provided by the license laws 
ot 1844 aod 1346. ‘This portion of the account 
was disallowed vy the County Court. The de- 
cision of the County Court is resisted upon two 
grounds ; 

1. ‘I'bhat the Laws of 1844 and 1846, relating to 
Licenses, are unconstitutioval aod void. 

2. ‘That, ifthe Laws are constitutional and va- 
lid, the sales of the liquors without a license 
would only subject the plantifls to the penalty 
imposed by the Siatute, aud would constitute uv 
ubjection to the plaimtills’ recovery for those 
eas. 

Judge K. gave a lengthy review of the case, 
the resull of which was tbat the Judgment of 
the County Court must be atlicmed. 


“~~ 








MassacuusettTs.—Legislative—The twenty- 
eight galiou law whicu passed the House of 
Representatives on the 27ih ull, by a vote of 
94 yeas to 44 nays, was deieated in the Senate by 
a voie of 16 to 12 against it 

Divorce.—The Legislature has enacted that 
Whenever a married wumag Shall obiam a decree 
of divorce frum the bonus of matrimony, it shall 








commotion should arise in Texas, or a disregard 


ted States boundary in runoing the line, in the same 
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7g The act has been approved by the Governor. 


4 inst. “ 
’ juried which time 418 acts and resolutions were 





- importance as will interest our readers. 
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to allow said woman to assume her maiden name. 
Close of the Session —The Assembly of this 
having been in sesston one hundred days, 


IZ: ; ; —a larger 

assed, viz: 271 acts and 147 resolves—a 
Pout of business than had been perfected for 
several yeafts previous. The orders of the day 
amounted to 1072 and the pages of document to 


We shall have. occasion to speak of their do- 
ings hereafter, referring to such acts of a general 


ConNECTICUT.— Legislative.— The two branches 
of the Legisiative Assembly were convened on 
the 20 inst. Hon. Henry Dutton was chosen 
President pro tem , and Heury B. Graves, appoin- 
ted Clerk of the Senate. Jn the House Mr. 
Joba C. Lewis (Free Soil Democrat) was cho- 
sen S,eaker on the second ballot. On the first 
ballot the voles stood—for William W. Board- 
man (Whig,) 110 votes; Jobn C. Lewis, 1038; 
scattering 2 Oa the second ballot, Mr. Lewis 
received 113 voles, and was declared to be elec- 
ted. Calvin W. Philleo (F. 5. Democrat) was 
then elected Clerk. The remaining officers of 
the House are either Democrats or Free Soil 
Democrals. 

Alter the customary orders in reference tu the 
organization of the Huuses, and, the interchange 
of «fficial notices of preparation for business, a 
committee Was appointed from the House to wait 
upoo the Senate and iniorm them that the House 
will meet the Senate on the next day for the 
election of State officers. This arrangement 
was assented tu by tine Senate; and, aiter a dis- 
cussion upon the report of the Committee of 
Creventials with relereoce to erasing the name 
of Mr. Scoville of Waterbury, who did not ap- 
war to have a+ proper cerificate of election, 
which resulted in an amendment of the report of 
the Comunttee by inserting the name of Mr. 
Scoville on the roll of members (which was | 
carted by a vole of yeas 110, nays 105), the 
House adjourned, ' 

lu the Senate, the joint committee on State 
officers reported thal uo choice had been made 
by the people for Siate officers, as Governor, 


|sonal sacrifices, in a cause, which, Dy those en- 





ted by our troops, in the prosecution of the war; | 
and in so far as respects the beneficial effects | 
produced abroad, in the estimate of our national | 


be gratified and even proud, : 

Afier those in power had begun the war, ils 
progress could not well be resisted by a people 
scrupulous of the honor of their country ; and 
therefore it not only was not opposed, but ener- 
getically sustained by many, to whom it was ex- 
ceedingly offensive: at the same time intending, 
and openly avowing their determination, to hold 
iis authors in the public estimate to a strict ac- | 
countability. 

This resolution our fellow citizens have most 
signally, and effectually accomplished, by eleva- 
ting to the chief magistracy of the Umon, a man 
eminently distinguished among the best and bra- | 
vest of there brethren—who trom the beginning 
was known to be in sentiment, and feeling, op- 
posed to the war—but who in obedience to the 
imperative call of his superiors in command, 
evinced himself ready to make any, and all per- 








lrusted with authority, was declared to be the 
cause of justice, aid ol his country. 

Thus has our Republic been afforded the op- 
portunity, of exhiviting to the world, a nation 
** victorious over ils evemies, victorious over It- 
self.” 

By the treaty with Mexico,-.the United States 
have acquired title to a great extent of country, 
reaching even to the Pacific Ocean, some por- 
tions of which, will probaoly ‘or a jong time re- 
main unimportant to us. But the discovery of 
mineral products in other portions, has excited, 
to an unexawpled degree, the cupidily of our 
countrymen, aud of the world. 

If the representaiions correspond in any rea- 
sonable proportion with the truth, perhaps we 
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owe their origin to a consciousness of this posi- 
tion, and evince its truth. The permission gran- 
led to masters to pursue, and retake their runa- 


q State was prorogued by the Governor on the 2nd | character for prowess, we have much reason to | way slaves, extends only to non-resident masters. 
w u 


Should a master remove with his slaves within 
the limits of a non-slaveholding State, and be- 
come a resident therein, the slaves must imme- 
diately, and by mere operation of mupicipal law, 
become free {rom bondage. 

If such is the law within the limits of non- 
slaveholding States, why should not the same 
rule be extended to territories to be made States. 
It itis a hardship upon masters, that they can- 
not transport their slaves into the free States 
and territories, is it not equally hard upon those 
dwelling within the free States, if sfavery can 
be extended all over the territories acquired, or 
to be acquired, with the privilege to the owners 
of considering them merely as chattels, and at 
the same time enumerating them among their 
fellow citizens, in the proportion of five to three 
—ihereby greatly increasing their ascendency 
Over the tree States? 

‘The terrilories belonging to the United States 
are subject only to the legislation of Congress, 
and if, the estimation o1 Congress, slavery 1s 
an evil, shall it be legislated into existence? 
Why not rather legislate it out of existence ? 

It is evident from variwus considerations, that 
what are called the compromises in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, on this subject, were 
udupted only im relerence to the then voundaries 
ot the U.ion, and with a belief that their neces 
sity would be temporary. Washington, and Ma- 
dison, 88 Members of the couveniion which 
framed that instrument, agreed with Sherman, 
and Kvisworth, aud their assueiales, as to the cha- 
racter, and influences of slavery. it was reser- 
ved fur stalesimen ot modern date, to discover 





way be permitied to anticipate, many and great 


by golden bopes, the adventurers shall sudumil 
ihemselves to be governed vy that sound discre- 
lion, and uniform prudence, which in tines past, 
have characterized the people of New Kugiand. 
But unless the venefiis of bisiory shail ail be 
lost upon us, we cannot fail to perceive thal 











Lieut. Governor, Treasurer, Secretary of Siate 
aud Comptroller; alter which the Senate ad- 
jour ed. 


Buih Houses met on the next morning in joint | St patl, the Individuals tmmedialely engaged | 
col sduhaal fur the election of State officers iu timing operalions, have hot Deen amons the) 
Ol i 5 { 


thuse palions, possessing tiggontrul Of mining 
regious Jike those in Caliornia, have not hitherto 
been amoug the most thriving; and that lor the 


; ‘ “10 4 : ‘Id demonstsates 
which resulted in the chuice of Joseph Trumbull | rich. ‘lhe experience of the world , 


as Guvervor. Thomas Backus as Lieutenant | at the results Ol persevering Mudusiry, will ils 
’ 


Govervor, Henry D. Swnith as Treasurer, Roger | 


H. Mills as Secretary of State, and Absyah Cat- 
lin as Comptroller. 

lu the Scnate, Messrs. Allyn, Fi-h, Field, Fer- 
ris, King and Dixon were declared Trustees or 
Feiluws of Yate College. 

The joimt resoluuon of the Senate, electing 
John L. Boswell, State Printer for tLe ensuing 
year, Which had been teturned trom the House 
with the name of Wiliam H. Burleigh, sudsiutu- 
led, was taken up, and the Sevate voted lo ad- 
here lo their furme: vote. 

lu the allernoun the two Houses met agin in 
Convention, aud the oath of office having been 
administered tu His Excellency Governor Trum- 
bull, be delivereu the lollowing message : 

Governor’s Message.— We are assewbied for the 
dischatge of the duties assigned us by our fellow 
CliZevs, under circumstances most auspicious. 
Wuiie vluer Countries haye suffered irom iamime, 
pesttience, internal coummotious, and civil dits- 
culus—we, in the guooduess of God, have beeu 
spared. For ali ot which we are bound to ren 
der him our tribute of gralitude anc praise. 

Nutwithstanuing we bave, within tue dast year, 
been waieitaily restrained in some ol the de- 
porlinepls of munutacturing, and mechanical 1- 
dustry, 1 suppuse that ihe people of Gonvecticul 
Wele bevel, as a COMMUDILY, wore prosperuus-— 
lever less uppressed by debis—never surrounded 
by more Of the Cunvenieuces, and enjuy ments ol 
lic, 

Among the other blessings bestowed upon us, 
by a beweficent Providence, perat me to belici- 
tale you upon the final te;mioation of a war— 
the paternity of which, no oue seemed willing 
lo oWu—and the real design of which, nu ove 
dated lo ayuw: a war thal has cust us wulious 
Ol money, and thuusauds of lives, and Dy many 
ol us velleved to lave been unuecessary, ald uu- 
just. 

jn so far, however, as concerns the skill, the 
Valor, and the indomitable perseverance €X1UI- 


health, lo Weaith, and lo w.orals. 

li our forefathers, two hundred years since, 
had discovered in their Viemily, wines OL guild 
similar to those im Caliloruia, dues aby one ve- 
lieve that they would have leit behind them, a 
character al all superior to what it now is? Or 
Inhalt we theie descendants, Should have Deen any 
more prosperuus of happy ? ; 

Necessarily conmectcu with this great addition 
lo our ballupal dumain, is avolber question, de 
mauding Our sefiuus Cousiderstiou., Siuali sta- 
very be permilied to extend Msell Over these 
newly wcquired regions, where it bas to this 
lime Deen exciuded? Or shail these regions, i 
(his patqicular, be i a Worse ConUdiliui, as part 
vi the United States, than wiale tuey were under 
the dou Iniva Of Mexico? 

kt becomes us New Lugland men, to approach 
this delicale subject iu the spiral ol forbearance, 
and regret, falher than thal of auiiusily, OF Come 
plamts ever Keeping il in mind, tbat tivugh our 
aucesturs were amung lhe first lo discover, aud 
apply the 1emedy lor slavery, lliey were aisu 
amung ihe most active in ils taleoduction fato 
vu- Coury. 

‘Thuse who still own their slaves within the 
United States, are urging i upen us as walter vt 
wrOg, thal tuey are m uanger Of Being resirain- 
ed irom removing wilh iticu into these hew tet 
rilories. ‘hey bave Deen accustomed lo Colsi- 
ver this Class vi servauls merely as property a.- 
tached lo thelr persons, and WauspuoriaDie al tuew 
pleasure. Ihey do holt seem Ww lave realized, 
tual ireedom VLelongs lo every mal Ly the law oi 
his. nature, thal slavery is au exception lo, and 
aU imiringement upouw tuis law 4 and thal siavery 
cab rigtitutly exist, (if at all,) ouly vy lorce of 
liuman legisiation, Liberty is the vruinauce Oi 
Grud—Siavery is the work ol man, 3 

‘Lhe previsions introuuced ite the Constitu- 








udvantages to individuals, and to the nation. | 
Mure especially, if, instead of being intoxicated 


usually alieudant econumy, are most tavurable Lo | 


tion of the United States, and on which reitance 
is confidently placed for the provection uf slavery, 


thal slavery is an essential ingredient in genuine 
| republicanism. 

Wuatever differences of opinion there may be 
among us, a3 lu Siavery with’p its present boun- 
darics; Or a8 lo the measures re-pecting at, 
which we ought to adopt; or however much we 
way feel ourselves bound to submit to ils perpe- 
luily, Willi its present limits, we can never 
Consent lo its Extension, into avy portion of our 
coublry, Where it has hitherto been carefully 
protubited. ‘To do this, we do pot feel ourselves 
bound eilber 28 Civilians, Or as Moralisis; and I 
deem il maller of devoul gratitude to that seimg 
who contrulleth the hearts of men, that this seu- 
lament has become among us, SO Universal. 
| 1 commend to your tosiering care the interests 

of the Milsua, dt a3 the only avlitary turce at 
all compatible wilh our repuufican government. 
Uul predecessors lave found im it a sullicient de- 
lence trow foes without, and foes within their 
borders, and it ts alune lo Unis class of soldiers 
that we must look for adequate security trom 
similar dangers, aod for uphuiding the civil ma- 
gisivacy. 

Tue Connecticut Militia bas never been found 
deficient in geveral mtehigeuce, or persunal vra- 
very. But without mteoding to derogate from 
the praise Justly due to che vllicers, tur their pro- 
liciency alveady made uuder discouraging cir- 
cumstances, 1 would suggest tor your conside- 
falion whether some faciities May ool be gran- 

ted them in the acqguisitivu of that miinary 
scicuce, and practical skill, so indispeusasie in 
mvderh Watlafes (he allamument of which, heir 








| position in seciely, and their avucations as civi- 


liaus, tender excecdingly difficuil. 
Lbose whv uudervaiue tie Militia do not con- 
‘sider how much they are indevied to at tor the 
security of Jile, and much that renders ite desi- 
raule, 
lt is hardly necessary for me to say that too 
much attention Cannul De bestowed upou the 
}educaliou of our youll. Our fathers ave al- 
| ways cunsidered the Cause of religion and edu- 
(Caled as inseparable. Wath thee the prosperity 
| Of our schools, Academies, and Colleges, has im- 
| Vartavly Veen a Object Of anxkivus sulicitude ; 
aud in vur Halis of Legislation ihe education of 
the yuung, bas al all tunes Deen deewed a para- 
mount Guly. 
| While we-are in the full enjoyment of their 
labors, leL us be careful to Gusulate their laud- 
able example, so as vol ouly lu perpetuate, Out 
materially to mmprove these most VaiuaDle lusti- 
tulivus of Jearuing; Mustilulious UpYn which pot 
| eats vur individual respectaDilily and bappivess, 
bul vur repulatiug as a Siale, essentially Gepend. 
Geniiemeu—I| have only to assure you ol my 
| cordial Co-operation, in avy measures lending lo 
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advance the cause of science, of virtue, and of 
enlightened civilization. 

The facts respecting the School Fund, will be 
carefully detailed im the report of the Commis- 
sioners, from which it will appear, that the capi- 
tal of this fund is equal to $2,077,641 19—tnat 
the sum divided during the year among the 
school districts, is $133,366 50—that the num. 
ber of children between the ages of four and six- 
teen, is 88,911. I know of no reason to doubt 
that the principal of this fund isin a safe and 
prosperous condition. 

The annual report of the Comptroller of public 
accounts will be presented for your inspection. 
By examining this document you will find that 
the balancé of money in the State Treasury on 
the Ist of April, 1849—including $13,000 bor- 
rowed within the year from the School Fund 
was $20,241 96. The whole amount of indeb- 
tedness from the State to the School Fund, for 
money borrowed at various times, is equal to 
$46 212 43. 

The Judicial expenses for the last year amount 
to $41,374 84, exceeding, by about $4,000, the 
expenses of the preceding year. The endeavors 
to lessen this class of expenditures have thus far 
proved ineffectual, and the subject matter will 
demand from you a strict scrutiny. 

The General Assembly at its session in 1848, 
passed an Act authorizing the parties in suits at 
law to be examined as witnesses. In the expo- 
sition of this Statute, serious doubts have arisen, 
especially as to whether the framers intended i 
should include criminals. How far a_ prisoner 
should be teinpted by the hope of escape, to tes- 
tily falsely—how far he should be required to 
criminate himself, or upon a_ refusal to testify, 
subject himself to injurious presumptions, are 
questions of serious mmport. 

Our statute prohibiting usury is enforced by 
Sanctions exceedingly penal, compared with the 
offence. Is it expedient to prevent a debtor to 
invalidate his voluntary contract, by his own 
testimony? Or by his testimony to sustain a pro- 
seculion for taking usury upon such contract? 
lt may be presumed that the experience of a 
year wall aflurd some aid in ascertaining to what 
extent this Statute conduces to the allainment of 
justice, or whetuer any modifications are requir- 
ed. 

Fully concurring with my immediate prede- 
cessor, iu the sentiments by him expressed in his 
communication to the General Assembly at its 
Jast session, respecting the imperfections of our 
Jaws relutive to creditors and debtors, and find- 
ing (that no legislation has been had to remedy 
the evils which are admitted to exist, 1 teel it 
my duty to ask for this important subject your 
serivus reflection during the present session. 

Reports will be laid before you by the several 
oflicers having charge of the State Prison, State 
Arsenal, Retreat fur the Insane, and American 
Asylum tor the Deaf and Dumo, all of which 
are presumed to be in good condition, bul with 
which 1 bave been unable, since the duty was 
devolved upon me, to become particularily ac- 
qualuted, 

‘hese various subjects will, of course, demand 
and receive from you allthe attention necessary 
to render thew, an the highest degree, beneficial 
to the communily. 

Genliemen—I1 am sure you will indulge me in 
asking wheter, at this season of the year, the 
personal convenience of wany of the wea, bers of 
this Assembly, and the general interests of the 
State, vo not require of us to avoid all uoneces- 
sary deluys in bringing furward and advancing 
the business of the session. 

ju the execution of my official duties, | shall 
readily concur with you in accomplishing what- 
ever may be deemed conducive tu the salely and 
wellare of our invaluable republic. 

Aud that we may be successlul in our endeavors, 
Jet us uniledly implore direction trom that inf- 
pitely wise Besog, who safely guided our fathers 
through all thew dangers acd dithculties ; and 
who will never desert us, their children, while 
we walk 10 their fvvoisieps, and imitate their 
worthy examples. 


Ruope Istanp.—The General Assembly of 
this Siate met at Newport on the lst aust. His 
Excellency Elisha Harris presided in the Senate. 
Jawes C. Hidden was unanimously elected Speak- 
er of the Huuse. ‘The Senate jomed the House) 
fur the purpose of opening the session with pray- 
er,—alter which the proxzes were handed in and 
the Committee to count ihe votes ior State offl 
cers was appuinted. lo the alternoon the Grand 


| Committee to count the votes for general officers. 
Henry B. Anthony was declared to be elected 
Governor, Thomas Whipple Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Joseph M. Blake Attorney General, and 
Stephen Cahoone General Treasurer. The Com- 
mittee reported that there was no choice of Sec- 
retary of State by the people—the vote being as 
follows : Christopher E. Robbins had 3,576 votes, 
Levi Salisbury 2,874 votes, Henry Bowen 1,751 
voles, and Samuel R. Jackson 440 votes. Num- 
ber of votes necessary to achoice 4,313. The 
several officers elected were qualified and procia- 
mation made of the election according to ancient 
usage. The proxes were then ordered to be de- 
peseee to the Sheriff of Newport and to be burn- 
ed. 

After which the Grand Committee rose, and 
the two Houses separated. 

The General Assembly adjourned last Friday 
evening, alter a session of four days at Newport. 
But little business of a public nature, besides the 
eiection of civil and military officers, was trans- 
acted, and less than usual of a private nature. 
The Committee appointed to make an estimate of 
the property ofthe State reported that they bad 
nearly completed the estimate, and hoped to be 
able to make a final report at the June session. 
The property of the State, estimating farming 
lands, &c., at two-thirds their value, will reach 
about sixty-five millions of dollars. 

The Hon Richard W. Greene, Chief Justice 
of the Supreme Court, resigned his office, the 
resignation to take effect on the 4th of June, at 
which time the next term of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas will commence and the Supreme 
Court will adjourn. His successor was not elect- 
ed. 

An act was passed authorising Justices of the 
Peace in the town of Exeter to join persons in 
marriage. 

Nearly all the old officers were re-elected. 

The weather was five during the week, andthe 
session Was a very pleasant one. 

The usual list of acts, &c., will be published 
hereafter. 


New Yoru.—The Comptroller, in answer to a 
legislative resolution of inquiry, transmitted the 
following table, showing the amount of New 
York State stock issued, and designating the por- 
tions held at home and acroad. 
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Canal stocks 
General fund 
stucks 

Contr’s bonds 
fer loans to 


$5954160 $10722493 91 16676658 91 


909607 00 909607 00 





Treasury 20950 1399741 45 142069] 45 
Stocks issued to 
railroad com- 
nies, New 
ork & Erie 308000 2692000 00 3000000 09 
Ithaca & Os- ' 
wego 116300 1991400 00 315700 00 
Can.joharie & 
Catskill 118000 82000 00 200000 00 
Auburn & Sy- 
racuse 102000 9800) 00 200009 00 
Auburn & Ro- 
chester 7000 193000 CO) =. 200020 :00 
Tonawanda 10v0 99000 00 =] 0U0U0 90 
Hudson = and 
Berkshire 150000 00 150000 00 
Long Island 16000 840v0 00 =©10u0U0 00 
Schenectady & 
Troy 10000 9000) 00 100000 00 
Tiga Coal & 
Iron Muining 
Co., &c. 1000 69000 00 70000 00 
$6654410 16785247 36 23412657 36 


Delaware and Hudsun Canal Com- 
pany (no statement received from 


transter officer) 300869 44 





Total $23,743,526 80 


The above statement shows who the holders 
are as they appear on the books, but stucks may 
be and often are tield by citizens here in trust for 
persons residing in Europe, without that fact ap- 
pearing on the transfer book. 


The annexed table of the amount and maturity 
of the State debt, is compiled from the Cuoimp- 
irolier’s Report, and shows the amount which 





Committee met ito receive the report olf the 


falls due in cach year, and the rate of interest : 
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1849 2,149,400 7 2.149 400 
1850 1,256,000 5 1,256,000 
1851 60,000 5 50,000 
1852 467.000 6 467.000 
1853 10,000 6 20.090 5 30,000 
1854 50U,000 6 500.009 
1855 333,107 5 6311819 5&6 5,652 926 
1858 100,000 5 3,053,605 6 3,158,605 
1859 350,000 44 350,100 
1860 440,000 55 3126074 5&6 3,576,074 
1861 1,400,000 53 1,400,009 
1862 900000 6 900,000 5 1,860,000 
1564 287,700 4: 300,000 6 587.700 
1365 28,000 5 23.000 
Payable at pleasure, 588,500, 53 (Astor) 553,500 
Ou demand 947,600, 63, from school and 
U.S. dep. fund 917,690 
Principal of Indian annuity at6 percent —:122, 6y5 
Total debt of the S'ate $22,664,576 


Contingent liability of the State. 


In other words, State Stucks loaned to Canal and 
Railroad Companies. These stocks are to be 
paid by the Cumpanies as they fall due: 


1850 tu the Delaware and Hudson Ca- 

nal Company $30,000 445 
1858 Auburn & Syracuse R. R. Co. 200,000 5s 
1860 Auburn & Rochester R. R.Co. 200.000 54; 
1861 Long Island R. R. Co. 100,000 63 
1865 Tonawanda RK. R. Cv. 100,000 545 
1865 Hudson & Berkshire R. R. Co. 15u,000 553 
1865 Object not named 70,000 535 
On demand, by Uniun College 13,0360 63 


$1,133,036 
Newsprpers.—The following provision has been 
made for the preservation of files of local papers 


in the several counties of the State by Legislative 
enactment: 


Aggregate 


** The clerks of the several counties are author- 
ized and required to subscribe for such newspa- 
pers,—alt least one, and nol exceeding two,— 
printed and published in each of the counties in 
which they officiate, as the Boards of Supervi- 
sors in said counties may determine, and to file 
the sume in their respective offices, causing thein 
tobe bound from time to time in a substantial 
manner, in volumes of convenient size, fur the 
use of the inhabitants of the county, who shall 
have access to them from all charges or expense 
during office hours.” 


Sinte Loan.—T he siz per cent. loan of $100,000, 
payable in 1864, was awarded as follows: 


Amount. Prem. 

Horace While, Syracuse, $10,000 $8 25 
do. do. 10,0008 «UU 

J. Thompson, New York, 25.00 7 30 
do. do. %5u000 7 55 

do. do. 25000 7 30 

H. Caswell, Herkimer, 2,000 7 51 


The amount of premium on the loan of $100, 
000 is $7,656 70. 

There were bids to the amount of $551,000, 
the lowest premium offered was $5 83. 


PENNSYLYANIA:—School Law.—The following 
embraces the principal alterations in the school 
law recently passed by the Legislature : 


The Directors are empowered to levy a tax 
sufficient to keep the Schools open not more than 
ten months each year. The Schools are required 
to be kept open, at least four months in each 

ear. 

: Jhe Treasurer of the School fund is made 
the collector of School taxes. The collector is 
to fix a time and place, when aad where he 
will receive the Schvol taxes, and is to receive 
two per cent. for collecting. If it 15 not paid 
at the time designated, the Constable is to collect 
it. 

Sub-districts are not interfered with ; where 
the Committee of a sub-district, and the Direc- 
lors disagree as to the employment of a teacher, 
the people of the sub-district have the right to 
elect a teacher, who must, however have been 
first examined by the Directors. 

All moneys subject to taxation for State and 
County purposes, are made subject to school 
tax. 

The State appropriation of two hunired thou- 
sand doilars is continued; but itis not made the 
basis of taxation. 
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The people do not vole on the question of tax- 
ation. ent ; 

The Superintendent is required to furnish to 
each School a copy of the new map of the Siate 
of Pennsylvania—large size. 


Removal of the Seat of Justice of Delaware County 
— Tne matter ef the removal of the seat of justice 
of Delawate county, which has been before the 
Supreme Court for nearly a year and a half on 
the question of the constitutionality of the act of 
Assembly, has at length been determined in favor 
of removal, the Court deciding that the actol 
ihe 3d of March, 1847, submitting the question of 
removal to a vole ol the qualified electurs of the 
county, was constitutional. 

Extinguishment of Debt.—The following is a 
bricl synopsis of the act to ** create a sinking 
fund, and to provide for the gradual extinguish- 
ment of the public debi,” passed at the late ses- 
sion of the Legi:lature :— 

[i appropriates and sets apart, all the revenues 
from the collateral inheritance tax, and the per 
cenlage on bauk, railroad, mining atd improve- 
ment company Charters, together with the reve- 
nues derived trom the other new objects of taxa- 
tion embraced in the bill, as a sinkivg fund, to be 
applied, by the commissioners of tha: fund to the 
purchase of the stale debt at its market value. 

it imposes a specific tax, or rather requires 
certain sums to be paid for licenses for distille- 
ries, breweries, billiard rooms, bowling saloons, 
ten pin alleys, theatrical and menagerie exhibi- 
tions. It increases the tax on brokers, and ex- 
tends the laws relative to brokers to those of real 
estate and merchandize. It also imposes a tax, 
or requires a license tee from the keepers of all 
beer houses, eating houses, restaurants, and oys- 
ter cellars, who sell above five hundred dollars, 
runging from five dollars totwo hundred dollars. 
The mercantile appraisers are to classify and fix 
the rate of paymeat. 

lt also iusposes a tax, or requires a license fee 
from all manufacturers, venders, agents or other 
persons, (except regular apothecaries, for the 
sale of simple meuicines, the prescriptions of 
physicians, aud the compounds of the pharmaco- 
pia, and the several dispensatories of the United 
States ) engaged in the mwanufucture or sale of 
any rosirum, medical compounds, or patent me- 
dicines, wnether pills, powders, mixtures, or in 
any Other form whatsoever, ranging from five to 
lity dollars, and those who make sales to an 
amount over two thousand dollars, tu pay a cer- 
tain per centage on the excess over that sum. 


ILuino1s.—Common Schools. —By the annual re- 
portul tue Supermlendent of Schools in Lilinois, 
irom sixty counties, it appears there are 2UU2 
school digiricts ; 2317 sclivols: 1565 of which ave 
taught by males; tutal numover of scholars 5l,- 
447; number of persons in the State under 20 
years of age, 209,639 ; amount of iunds, $1,404,- 
751 5U 5; number vi school houses, 1947, Wages 
vi the wale teachers range from $20 to $12 per 
month ; lemale teachers irom $2U to $6. 


lowa.—Judicial and Congressional Elections :— 
The urlington Hawk-Eye, vt the 19h ull, an- 
wounces the election of Wm. McKay, Esq., 
(Whig,) as the Judge of the Fuith Judicial Dis- 
trict ut lowa, over Thos. Baker, E-q., (Demo- 
crat.) ‘Phisis the district which should lave in- 
cluded the Mormon county of Poitawatomie, bul 
it was leit out of any district to elect Baker, it is 
alleged. 

‘Lue Hawk-Eye farther states that duplicates of 
the Mormon voies in Potlawatemie county have 
been preserved, alihough the regular returu was 
sivien and destroyed, su that Damel BE. Miller, 
the Whig Congressman ekct, way ve ale to se- 
cure the seal—on a Contest. 


Vircinta.—The result of the recent Congres- 
sional election, is as follows :— 


Dist. 1. John S. Millson, vice Atkinson. 

ll. R. K. Meade, re-elected. 

lil. ‘Thomas H. Averitt, vice Flourney 
( Whig ) 

1V. Thomas 8. Bocock, re-elected. 

V. Paulus Powell, vice Goggin ( Whig.) 

VI. James A. Seddon, vice Bolts ( Whig.) 

Vil. T. H. Bayley, re-elected 

Vill. Alexander R. Ho.laday, vice Beale 
( Whig.) 

JX. Jenemsan Morton, vice Pendleton 
(Dem ) 

X. Richard Parker, vice Bedinger (Dem.) 


XII. F. McMullen, vice Fulton ( Whig.) 
XIV. Returns still doubtful. 


( Dem.) 
All Whigs except Mr. Morton, elected in the 
Ninth District. 
Legislature.—The new Senate will consist of 21 





crals and 60 Whigs. 





Kentocky.—Convention of the friends of Eman- 
cipation.—The Convention met at Frankfort on 
the 25th ult., and was organized by the election 
of Col. Henry Clay, of Bourbon, as President. 
Twenty-four counties presented delegates, be- 
sides the city of Louisville, which had a delega- 
tion of twenty-two members. The whole num- 
ber of delegates in Convention was 156. 

By aresolution adopted unanimously all per- 
sons present were invited to participate in the 
proceedings of the Convention, who sympathized 
with the objects of the Convention. A commit- 
tee of one from each cou..ty represented, and 
from the city of Louisville was appointed to re- 
port resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
Convention. 

Mr. Munroe, from the grand committee made 
the following report: 


This Convention, composed of citizens of the 
Commonwealth of Kentucky, and representing 
tue opinions and wishes of a large number of 
their fellow citizens throughout the Common 
wealih, met in the Capitol on the 25th of April, 
184Y, to consider what course it becomes those | 
who are opposed to the increase and to the per- 
peltuily of slavery in this Siate to pursue in the 
upproaching Canvass for wembers of the Cunsti- 
tution, adopts the proposition which follows, as 
expressing is judgment in the premises : 

1. Believing that involuntary hereditary slave- | 
ry, as it exists by law in this Slate, is injurious 
to the prosperity of the Commonweal.h, incon- 
sistent with the fundamental principles of free 
guvernmerct, contrary to the natural rights of 
mankind, and injuriou3 to a pure Slate of morals, | 
we are of Opinion that it ought not to be in- 
creased, and thal it ought not to be perpetuated 
tu this Commonwealth. 

2 That no allempt ought to be made now, or 
at any time, lo set slaves free by compulsory 
emancipation, without just compensation, aller 
rights of property Lave Deen allowed to vest in 
tiem ; Dut that very scheme for the compulsory 
extimction of slavery in Kentucky, ought to be- | 
gin with those born ailer the commencement of | 
the scheme, sand the removal of the liberuted 
siaves Ought to jorm a part ol every such pian. 

3. ‘Tuat we recommend the following points 
as tnuse to be sisted on in the new Constitution, 
and that candidates be run in every Cuunly in the 
State, favorable to these or similar constitutional 
provisions. J. The avselute prohibition of the 
Mmporialivd OL any more Slaves into Kentucky. 
2. ‘Lhe complete power in the peopie of Kentuc- 
ky tv epiorce and periect under the new Constt 
lution, Whenever they desire Il, a SySleui ol gra- 
dual prospective emancipation. 




















4. ‘1his Cunveution confines its recommenda- 
liow to the question of negry slavery, and makes 
Lo expressivua ol opinion on any Olher lupic. 


A discussion then ensued and several amend- 
ments were proposed lo the resviutions, sume ol 
which were assented to and others rejected. A 
vole was taken al length on the resviulions as 
amended, and they were adopted with a single 
dissenting voice. ‘They vead as fullows: 


1. Believing that involuntary hereditary slave- 
ry as it exists vy law 1 this State, fs mnjurivous to 
the prosperity of the Commonwealth, inconsis- 
tent with the fundamental principles of tree go 
vernment, contrary to the natural cighis of man- 
kind, and adverse io a pure State of morals; we 
are of opinion that it ought not to be increased, 
and thatit ought notto be perpetuated in the 
Commonwealin. 

2. That any scheme of emancipation ought to 
be prospective, operating exclusively upou ne- 
groes born afler the adoption of the scheme, aud 
connected with colonization. 





Xi. James McVDoweil, re-elected. 
Xil. H. A. Edmundson vice Preston ( Whig.) 


3. That we recommend the following points 
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as those to be insisted on in the New Consti- 
tution, and that candidates be run in-every coun- 
XV. Alexander Newman, vice Brown | ty in the State, favorable to these or similar Con- 
slitutional provisions ; 


1. The absolute prohibition of the importation 


of any more slaves to Kentucky. 


2. The complete power in the people of Ken- 


Democrats to 10 Whigs—one Whig gain from | tucky to enforce and perfect in or under the new 
last year. The House of Delegates of 74 Demo- | Constitution, a system of gradual prospective 
emancipation of slaves. 


4. This convention confines its recommenda- 


tion to the question of slavery, and makes no ex- 
pression of opinion on any other topic. 


The following resolution was then offered and 
adopted, and after an expression of thanks to the 
cfficers of the Cunvention, and a request to the 
publishers of newspapers throughout the State to 
give publicity to the adopted preamble and reso- 
lutions, the meeting was adjourned sine die. 

5. Resolved, That W. W. Worsley, Reuben 
Dawson, D. L. Beatty, Pat Maxey, Bland Ballard, 
Wu. P. Boone, W. E. Glover, T. McGrain, 
James Speed and Wm. Richardson, be and they 
are hereby appoiuted a Central Committee, to 
use all proper means to promote the views of 
this convention, on the subject of emancipation, 
and thal they have power to appoint sub-com- 
mittees in such places in the State as they may 
deem proper, and also to appoint advocates of 
the cause where they may think ils interest de- 
mands it. 


TENNESSEE — Candidates for Governor :—The 
Whig Siate Convention of Tennessee met on the 
23rd at Nashville, to nominate a candidate for the 
otlice of Governor. Return J. Meigs was select- 
ed as Preswent, Messrs. Glascock, Jackson and 
Wynne as Vice Presidents, aud Messrs. Mitchell, 
Rusborough, Wales, Swith and Garner as Secre- 
larics. 

The names of counties were called, and it ap- 
peared that 27 were represented by delegates. 
The following resoiution was then unanimously 
adopted, viz: *‘* Resolved, unanimously, that Go- 
vernor Neill S. Brown be and hereby ts nominated 


| the Whig candidate for re-election to the office 


of Governor of tue State of Tennessee. 

General William ‘Trousdale (formerly in Con- 
gress) has been nominated as the Democratic 
candidate for Governor. He received in Con- 
vention 34 voles to9 fur Landon C. Haynes, of 
East ‘lenuessee. 


ALABAMA —The Legislature of this State will 
meeton the first Mouday of December next— 
its regular biennial term,—when two Unned 
States Senators will be chosen :—one for a regu- 
lar term of -ix years commencing fourth of March 
last, and the other to serve oultie unexpired 
term of the late Hon. Dixon H. Lewis. This 
seat 1s pow occupied by Ex-Governor Fitzpatrick, 
aud was filled by execulive appuiutment. 

Elections.-—1te election ot Governor and of 
members to the Thirty-first Congress, takes place 
ov the 6th day of Augustnext. The contest is 
likely to prove a wari one, the result of the Pre- 
sideutial election having demonstrated that the 
stale ol parties 1s very closely allied. Mr. Belser 
will provably be the candidate of the Tuylor party 
for Governor, 

Banks.—T he question of creating banks is much 
mooted, aud the election of members of the 
Legislutuce will, in many sections of the State, 
entirely hinge upya their opinions for of against 
ihe estavlisuument of Danks. ‘The following are 
among the proceedings of public meetings in the 
interior Ol the Siale: 


Ata (Taylor) meeting in Dale county, on the 
llth uil., it was 

** Resolved, ‘hat we are in favor of Joint Stock 
Bavks with undoubled guarautees to tie Dbill- 
hulder, and no candidate can get our support who 
dillers with us upon this subject.” 

Mr. Belser was recomimeuded as the candidate 
lor Guvervor. 











' Ata (Taylor) meeting in Coffee county, on the 
Sih ult., the fuliowing was adopted: 

“That we are in favor of a safe anc sound 
system of Stock Binks, which we believe can 
and ought to be established vy the Legislature of 
Alabama. And we do hereby pledge ourselves 
to vote for no candidate for the next Legislature, 
who does not come out openly and avowedly in 
favor of a proper Stock Bank to be chartered at 
the next Legislature.” 

The nawe of Mr. Belser was also presented to 
the couuty for its sutirages as caudidate ior Go- 
vernor. Both meetings appointed Delegates to 
a District Convention. 
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Nortn Caroiiwwa.—Non-inlercourse Advecaled. 
—The Hon. A. W. Venable, a member of Con- 
gress from North Carolina, recently addressed 
his constituents at Yanceyville, in which, accord- 
ing to the Milton Chronicle, be proclaimed the 
following doctrine: pigs 

“Mr. Venable, after discussing Abolitionism, 
Disunion, &e. &c. ‘came out boldly for each 
State in the South to pass laws to prevent North- 
ern men from collecting debts in the South—to 
prohibit Northern ships from coming into South- 
ern ports—and if a Northern ship at any time 
chanced to be caught in a Southern port, Mr. 
Venable says, confiscate the property.’” 

This is going even further than the advocates 
of non-imtercourse in this State are disposed to, 
for it will be remembered that the proposition 
made in Camden was merely for a voluntary with- 
drawal of intercourse, and the proposition sub- 
mitted by Mr. Treadewell to the Committee of 
Safety here, was for prohibiting the lawyers only 
from collecting such claims. 

Mr. Venable is a gentleman of weight and in- 
fluence in North Carolina, and his advocacy of 
such extreme measures, amounting in fact to a 
Virtual dissolution of the Union, proves that 
South Carolina is by no means in advance of her 
Southern sisters in this matter as has been pre- 
teuded.— Columbia (S. C.) Telegraph. 


Arxkansas.—The official majority of John S. 
Roave (Vemocrat), for the office of Governor, 
over his Whig competitor, was 163 votes. The 
Governor elect was installed on the 19th ult. 
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Foreign Intelligence. 


ARRIVAL OF THE STEAMER. 
The steamship, America, arrived at New York 
on Saturday evening with intelligence from Liver- 


pool to 2] st. ult. 
The following is a summary of her news: 


Great Brirain.—In the House of Commons, 
on the 19th ult., the Navigation Law Bill being 
under consideration, Mr. Gladstone moved a 
clause empowering the crown, on application of 
any colony, to sanction a conveyance of goods 
and passengers from one part of such colony lo 
another in other than British vessels. ‘he pro- 
position was adopted, aud the bill was ordered 
to a third reading. ; 

From Ireland we have the usual quantity of 
misery aud crime, but there is nothing of special 
importance. The jury, in the case of Mr. Dully, 
of the Nation, have again disagreed, and he has 
been set at liberty, on bail, lor Lis appearance at 
the next Commission. 

lt is stated that a commercial treaty is about 
to be formed between Englund and France, the 
Jeading features of which will be the free adunis- 
sion of brandy, wine and fruit from France ; 
coal, iron and twist fiom Engtand. Whatever 
advantages may be conferred upon French ves- 
sels by the alteration of the Navigation Laws, 
are to be liberally reciprocated by the govern- 
ment of the Republic. 

Intervention of France in the affairs of Rome.— 
In the British House of Lords on the 19th ult. -— 
Lord Beaumont said he wished to pul a question 
to the noble marquis, relative to the nature ol 
the French expedition to Central Italy. lt was 
not his intention to say one word now as to the 
policy of such a measure ; but he must say, if the 
expedition were fur the purpose of putting down 
a republic in Rowe, it was certainly rather a 
Strange thing that one of the first steps lakeu by 
the democratic republic in France should ve lo 
putdown a foreign republic, which was ouly tui- 
tuling its example, aud lo restore a monarchy, 
perhaps the must absuiute im the world. (Hear, 
hear.) 1t would be a strange thing uf the beau 
of the Roman Catholic Cuurch shvuld owe fis 
resioralion to temporal power to (he hands of the 
French republic. Atter what had tallen trom 
the noble marquis respecting Sicily, he was only 
anxious to ask Whether the government of this 
country bad taken apy part, either in the way ol 
instigation, or in the way of concurring with the 
Frevch government in the step which the latter 
bud taken. Aiter we had ceased tu interiere i, 
Sicily, where scenes of butchery unheard of in 
Civilized wartare bad taken place, and aller we 
had sbandoned that island to the aroilrary Con- 
iol of a most unchristian Mooarch, lb would be 


guarantees for the iplerest of their (the French) 


ul law giauling @ creditto the government oj 


/fequired jor the support, on a 


gency of tue projet of law in quesiivn. 


Commillee, Which was uuadlimous, On the urgeu- 
cy demanded by the government. 
sued ou the projet of jaw proposed by M. Odillon 











The Marquis of Lansdowne—] have no hesita 
tion in telling my noble friend that the occur- 
rence to which he has referred, the intended ex- 
peauttion by the French to Italy, is perfectly cor- 
rect, Butt may say that expedition has not been 
instigated nor suggested by the government of 
this country, and that it has rot been the subject 
of any agreement or negotiation. At the same 
time ] must say that intimation of that intention 
has been received, but | am not prepared to say 
that the objects of the expedition, as far as | am 
acquainted with them, are of a nature that this 
country would disapprove of. At the same time 
I think it right, after what has fallen from the 
noble lord on another subject to express a hope 
that the noble lord will not consider me as in 
any degree acquiescing in his statement, that 
with respeet to another country in Laly unfor 
tunately engaged in war, under circumstances 
between which and those which distinguished 
the French expedition, there is not the slightest 
analogy, we have receded from the policy we 
have heretofore adopted, or in. any sense aban- 
dored any assurance we have given. 

Canadian Difficulties —The London Chronicle, 
referring to the feeling of alienation in Canada 
lrom the loyal affections of the English inhabi- 
lanis, says: ‘*A popular movement must be 
deemed of the highest importance, when it is the 
outward and visible sign of incipient agitation 
and deeply-rooted discoutent in the community. 
We would fain indulge in another reflection. It 
is both unwise and ungeverous to trust to the un- 
aided opegation of creeds or principles, and legis- 
late upon the conviction thal a royalist can never 
become a republican, whatever pressure may be 
pul npon him, or to whatever temptation he may 
ve exposed. Let every philosophic observer re- 
Hect how ‘the Roman Ca:holics of Ireland have 
gradually Leen alienated from that respect fur 
order, und almost servile obedience to authority 
which religious teachers of the same persuasion 
have incuicated im their flocks in every other 
quarter of the world in all ages. Men are the 
Slaves of circumstances ; aud we very much fear 
that, when the Canadians are compelied to make 
their choice between Great Britain and the Uni- 
led States, they are much more likely to be in 
fluenced Uy resentuent, wounded seli-love and 
seil-imterest, than by historical reminiscences, 
country, COLsanguinily, or the more exalted mo- 
lives Of pure patriotism.” 


France.—Jn the National Assembly, on Mon. 
day, the President of the Couucit of Ministers 
made a Communication relative to the interven- 
tion of France wm ltaly. He stated in substance, 
(that the influence of the victories gained by the 
Austrians over the Piedmoutese would be felt 
thiOughout the waole of central lialy, that a cri- 
SiS appeared to be imminent in the Roman States, 
and that France would not remain indifferent to 
such a slate of things. He added, that the pro- 
teclion of natives of France, resident in italy, 
the vecessily Of maintaining the Jegitimate intlu- 
ence which France no longer possessed in Italy, 
and the desire which the French government leit 
lo contribute towards vblaming tor the Roman 
people a good government, based upon liberal 
iustilulions, rendered it a duty of thé cabinet io 
Make use of ihe liberty which the Assembly had 
grapled to it by its vole of the 2U:h of March 
lo occupy temporarily the territory of that Pen- 
iusula. 

‘The Minister said that it was impossible for 
him to enter upon further details. Out of the 
lulervention Of France would arise eificacivus 


policy, aud for the Cause of liberty. On finish- 
wg bis speech, M. Odilion Barvot read a project 


1,2UU,UUU Irancs to meet the additional expenses 
War fooling, dur- 
ng tiree months, of the troops lorming the ex- 
peditiou. Al the request of the Minister, the 
Assewuly iumediately met in its bureau lo ap- 
pout a committee to make a report va the ui- 
The 
commubicalion Ol ithe Council was listened to by 
tue Assembiy with profound silence. 

M. Jules Favre presented the report of the 


A debate en- 


Barrot. ‘bbe rst clause of 1,2U0,0UU0 iraues, to 
euable the government lo meet the eapen-e ol 
pulling the expedition to Civitu Vecchia on a 
war luvling, Was passed by a vole of 395 to 233, 





Strange indeed if we should coucur with France 
in this interference for the resteration of the 
Pope. 


The 2d clause was passed without a division of 
the Assembly. On the final division, for the bij| 
393, against it 106; makirg a majority of 287 ; 
but on this occasion, the ** Mountain,” having 
absiained from voting, the total number of votes 
was only 499, which 1s one less than the number 
required by the regulation. The vote was con. 
sequently full. A second vote was taken on the 
question on Tuesday, when the measure was car. 
ried by a majority of 388 to 131. It appears, by 
the accounts from Paris, that the government 
have determined to send au army of 14,000 to 
Rome, to assist the Pope, Senor L’Oudinot to 
command. The President of the Council says 
that care will be taken to secure a free and libe- 
ral government to the Roman people. Rumors 
were in cireulation in Paris, on the 18th inst., of 
the modification of the Ministry. Gen. Lamori- 
ciere is spuken of for the Mimstry of War, and 
Gen. B.deau for that of Foreign Affairs. 

The cholera is largely on the increase in Paris, 
and many persons of opulence have become its 
victims. Up to the 19ih, there have veen 1762 
cases, of which 1022 bad proved fatal. 

The closing prices of the Three per Cents was 
96 10 francs, the Five per Cents, 83 15. 


GrermMany.—The Prussian government is said 
to have vbtained the assent of a few of the small 
States, such as Hesse Cassel, Brunswick aud 
Wiemar, to the assumption of the Imperial dig- 
nity by the Bing, but ihese form only a smail 
part of the States of Germany. 

Austria is, of course, viviently opposed to a 
plan which would transfer the imperial digui y 
from the house of Hapsburgh to that of Bran- 
denburgh, and Bavaria, the third State in Ger- 
many for population and influence, 1s scarcely 
less so. Both France and Russia are strongly 
opposed to the change. All these difficulties 
may perhaps be got over, if the smaller States 
ol Germany were unanimous in favor of the uni- 
on with Prussia. But thisas not the fact. Hano- 
ver, Whose as-ent ts essential to the carryimg out 
of the scheme, is not likely to give it, and Saxo- 
ny has lou strong a sen-e vl what lulerests i has 
in the way of reco: stiluling the German empire 
on the basis proposed at Frankfort, and even if 
they could be overcome, it is doubiful if she 
would assent. The following significant para- 
graph appears in the second edition of the Co- 
lugne Gazette of the 18:h: 

* A new Prussian note, bearing date April 13th, 
and intended as ap answer to the Austrian ove of 
the Sih, bas in the clearest and most unequivocal 
manner declared tu the Olmutz Cabinet that the 
Piussiai government will not ve deterred by the 
Austrian winisiry trom assisting with all ats 
puwer in a speedy formation of a union confede- 
tate State, and it ts ficaily resuived to uphold and 
protect tue work. ‘This will be accomplished 
with the concurrence of the Germat Princes. Lo 
a word, the relations of Austria are assuming a 
more warlike appearance, and however desirous 
the German Court muy be to keep on good Lerms 
with the Olmutz Cavinet, public opinion is tuo 
ubanimous and strong in this case to allow of the 
popular demands being disregarded.” 


Hungary.—The Austrian E.npire is in as great 
difficuity as ever, for it is clear, irom the retreat 
of allibe divisions of the Austrian army towards 
Pesth, that they have been repuised by the Hun- 
garians. ‘The great struggle wow ts for the pus- 
session of the Hungarians’ fortress of Comoran, 
on the Danube, which the Austrians have beseig- 
ed lor several weeks, and which ihe Hungarians 
are endeavoring to deliver. If they shouid suc- 
ceed, the cause of Ausiria will be desperate in 
luogary. 

Charles Albert, though he could not resist Ra- 
detzky, mflicted a great injury on Austria, oy 
compelling the Austrian goverument lo detach an 
army of 20,000 men trom Croatia to ltaly, al the 
Dreaking vul of the Sardinian war. ‘Tors army 
is how hastening back to Hungary, and may per- 
haps arrive in time to check the Hungarians. 
The wnper:al army besieging Comorn ts nuw ex- 
posed to a three-ioid attack, from the north, the 
svuth, aid trom the garrison ol the fortress i self. 
Ihe country surrounding Comorn is all but in the 
hands of the Magyars, and Coworn is bul twenty 
leagues distant from Vienna. ‘The imperial par- 
ty amongst the inhabitants of Pesih are quiiuog 
lune Hungarian capitsl, and flying to Graw, and 
then to Raap and Presvurg. Vienna papers of 
the 14th tucuish pusiiive tuiurmativn of the vccu- 
pation of t.e iuportant position takeo by the 





making @ majority to faver of the government of 
112. 


Hungarians. ‘The details ol this action are given 
by the German papers, aud are to tne elfect that 
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—_— ee Serene 
- Windischgratz, at the head of its best regiments, | British officers were missing, and it was feared | 'ng that the Isthmus will wish to make itself in- 
of opposed the progress of the Hungarians in the | that some catastrophe had happened to them.| dependent and separate from the republic. It 
itt direction of Comorn. A fierce engagement en-| Trade in India and China was in a satisfactory | has passed the second reading, and wil!, probably, 
75 sued, in which the superior tactics of the Mag-)} state. the third; but it is supposed the Executive will 
* yars proved irresistiole. ah Mini f TuE Larest ContTiInENTAL News By Mait.— bce aah 
a. DenmMarRK.—QOn the 8th the Danish Minister o Paris, Thursday evening, April 19, 13849.—The ae 
al War published the following order of pe day: | Bourse to-day has been much agilated by rumors. oe 
he 0 Kings and sovereigns are daily sen y troops | Jt was said that Lord Palmerston had protested Statistics. 

7 into the Duchies to second the efforts o eek against the French expedition to Civita Vecchia, 
7 eee ea ettae at tperinr| at Mussth ibe Dictator of Hone, had “cont ea 
, com J PF bg ed to Kersansie, the French red republican, the @ 
os forces, produce only an effusion of blood without) gefence of Civita Vecchia with Seasueniane to}. Muews oF _— Unirep Srarce.— Tae Stlow 
to decisive results, The army has, in consequence, | bury himself in the ruins rather than surrender ; ing tables exhibit the number of organized mili- 
ys rg ate ber gree mere op ste aa that the mscnen peneranens nae ere a nese tia in the United States, distinguishing the seve- 
o , rotest against the acceptance of the crown of) . ; 
“a when it wall be possible to attack the enemy man ius Garnee empire by the the King of Prussia, olen 1d cae a dane eee ee 
of to wan. and a note to the Diet of Frankfort with a casus| °T¢mance returns for the same period, as fur- 
sie The Vanish entrenchments next to Dupell had | pers. nished by the report of the Ajjutant General 
a been attacked and carried by the Saxon and Ba- These are only a few of the rumors in circu- | made to Congress in February last: 
varian troops. ‘The loss of the Germans in this} jation to cause or acccunt for a fall of nearly one , 
ig affair iscalculated at 150 to 200 men. Several | france in the price of the Rentes. [ Note.—No returns having been made for 1848 
its additional captures have been made by the Da- Our accounts from Florence in the regular from some of the States, the returns for previous 
52 nish vessels, and it is stated that German emt-| eourse are of the 12th. They confirm the tele-| years were taken. The aggregate of Iilimois 
oa grant ships wil not be exempted. graphic despatch published by the French go and Mississippi embrace the entire militia of 
as Jrary.—The republicans have been put down | vernment, with one or two exceptions. Gue-| those States ;—the bu bers appearing in the In- 
in Genoa, alter having had the command of that| razzi, for instance, is stated to have fled, whereas fantry ana Cavalry columns represent the orga- 
beautiful city for pine days. the despatch said he was in custody, and we have | #/Zed Companies only | 
id Avezzana, with his eleven chiefs, kept the cily | no account of the dissolution of the Constituent Military force. 
ill of Getoa in a complete state of anarchy during | Assembly. This body was almost the first to ~ 
id about nine days. However, Gen. Marmora hav-| proclaim the authority of ihe Grand Duke. ‘The S es e Re _ 
iS ing invested the city, and the English ship of the | reaction originated in a quarrel between the ruf- Siates S S = & re 
iT} line, the Vengeance, together with the American | fians called the Leghorn volunteers and some of ‘ oi cs See = oR 
steawer Princeton, having taken up a position| the people. ‘They fired upon each other, and ' ° = > 
a close to the town, so that the friends of order} several lives were lost. ‘The people generally Maing 39256 1456 2028 1925 44665 
y could not be piundered by the convicts and ruf-| then turned oul, and becoming sudcenly loyal, pao Hampshire 22710 523 1565 1659 26792 
re fians who were proposed to be let loose upon) cut down and burut the trees of biberty which! \occuehusetis 16}270 Wu 1010 254 1U2604 
- them, the rebels had no alternative but to surren-| they had planted, and shouted ** Long live Leo- | Ver yjont 20154 S5S9U 826 2345 23915 
ly der. Avezzana, (who it appears was formerly a | pold.”” They would have massacred all the Leg- | Riiode Island 13279 64 3 13653 
ly merchant in New York,) together with his eleven | horn volunteers if the latier had not been saved | Connecticut 53240 8692 2053 1704 57719 

es comrades, were permitted to escape on board the | by the National Guard and the troops of the line, | New York JoOlaTd 4640 9153 3307) 148574 

ey Princeton ; and all parties «seem to concur in as-| who had joined the people. The volunteers fled New Jersey 33664 1794 1925 1523 39171 
i- cribing the salvation of Genoa from pillage to| from the city on their way to Leghorn, but on | Pennsytauia 250112 4390 3537 13031 — 

U- the judicious conduct of the English and Ameri-| their way several were aiassacred by tne pea- | ianneae hate oan oan <4 Pr 

at cun commanders. Muarmora entered the cily | sants, whose inaignation against the republicans | pt a 112569 6399 3438 193.06 

Os afier the surrender of the rebels ; order has been | had no longer any vounds. Arie Carolina 76943 811 1644 79443 

1s re-established, and the trade of revolution has The letters from Leguorn of the 13th lead us| south Carolina 49033° 2355 1067 1700 54705 

“@ been puta stop to for some time tocome. The} to expect dreadiul scenes, for the republicans | (eo via 66126 §=86 57312 
if bombardment which took place has not done | there are of the most ferocious character. All| Alabaina 43004 533 145 3944332 

€ much myury. The Dorian palace is only slightly | the respectable inhabitants who had the means | Louisiana 40534 529 743 G12 43523 
\- damageu, and the presence of the foreign vessels | were flying, for part of the Leghorn volunteers | Mississippi S10 36U54 
)- has ellec.ually protected the property of the mer-| had arrived from Floreuce, aud threatened to | Pennessee 71298 . e $1252 
chants. massacre all the royalists. Que of the Paris | Kentucky 91217 1616 702 F980 94325 

“ms os a 154123 4527 2067 15435 176455 

1, lu Tuscany there had been a general rising in | jourvals of to-day states that the government has | on 48732 650 2714 2714 53913 

of favor of the Grand Duke, and the man who was | received accounts of the quiet returu of Leghorn | sei 856 12 “33 $3234 

i recently dictator is vow a prisoner. The land-/| under the sway of the Grand Duke. ell 59000 1500 500 6luuU 

e ing of the French at Civita Vecchia will doubt \rhansas 17v19 a3 60 17137 

€ less put an end to the Roman republic, and be) CanapiAn Awrairs.—JIhe Montreal papers | Miciigan 57963 706) «6414 1303 LOU 

3 followed by the restoration of the Pope. Venice! represeut tniugs as quiet in that city. An ad: | Florida W3i7 540) 165) 5402122 

b= is besieged by the Austrians, by sea and by land, | dress has been published in Montreal, signed vy | lexas 19096 10 | 19766 

d aud must surrender. in Siciy the struggle has | a very jarge number of the most prominent and |lewa No organization. - 

d commenced with dreadiul ferocity, and a despe:| respected cilizens, urging the maintenance of Wisconsin pee ” 5223 

ao pre com took piace vp Good Friday between peace anu order, and the resort only to legal and Dist. of Columbia 1183 ” - — 

a the Neapolitan sud Swiss oops aud the people | constituuoval means for the redress of whal ma : ’ o99c2 4 aid 2428) £24) 1013645 

3 of Coane, Which continued ali vight, and ended | be considered grievances. At nmin tuna CeeS age. Seeeee- SORE. Fees SENS, Hee 

$ in the defeat of the Catantans. A greal waennet | West, a pudlic weeling was held on the Lot iu- Ordnance returns. 

" ol them were killed, anu the cily was aflerwards | stant, at which resuiutious very fair and moude- ea, 4 

. sacked and pluudered. ‘The terror of this defeat) pate in tone were adopted, adverse to the Ke bel- si s 2 4 

has caused the city of Syracuse to surrender | jjoy Losses Bill aud the action of the Govern- States i t 3 a 
Withoul resort to arms. Palermo is now theonly | ment (hereon, regretling the explosion at Mun ; “os > , & 

t place of much sirength in the haods of the Sici- ireal, and pledging the meeting to the preserva- = & : 

t liaus. A desperate resistance is expected there, | ton ot order, &c.; also avowimg a Wish for the Meitid 189 26010 3128 9991 

3 but very litiic Chance of success. lufurmation | recall of Loru Elgin, bul this in a decorous and New Hampshire 56 13307 1587 1580 

° has been received by the Queron steamer, thal! even kindly g:auuer, without insult or vilupera-| Massachusetts 67 12439 1643 470 

- on its leaving Catania on Saturday evening, the | yon, Vermont 13 9553 174 77k 

. cily was in flames in three places. The most Ruode lsland 16 570 261 

: beautiful edifices were a heap of ruins, and the : q | Conneeucut 719 U194 1168 2475 

; renowned hbrary and snededtel of natural history Br sed eR SEAD Se Sonia aarisy ove aoe oka New York 372 40477 4600 3210 

- eulirely destroyed. Bass . hg in one ar srpnehiegend Bo | New Jersey 3% peed 164 © 3339 

y ‘Lhe latest accounts from Florence leave no | Pele!) Sheuged yee = SM OY, Np Peansylvania 106017739 63821319 

reason to duudt that the Grand Duke of Tuscany ae BpeHon a onaras oped, the luere : aud Delaware _ 54U 79 374 

- has returned to the capital. 1tis reported thal PORRHERR SC, .POrty, CAMA JOU POW NES atieg ln Maryland F _ R 

)pos s¢ | Virginia 50 312U1 1880 1758 
the venhutaamen serument of Lachorce busi the Opposition for the last lwelve years, since rina v pb eab yt a4 

eo See ee Gee ° the Presidency of Santander; and the Mosquera North Carolina 15 99U2  16U72 2940 

been overturned by the people themselves, as| —— ’ vo te ott Fite Catohas Na reiucas. 

' , as ae i party go out of office and lose their influence al- | Svuln , 

; that of Florevce had been Deivre il. logeluer. Georgia 2 nee. none. g50 

| Inpia.—The details of the battle of Goojerat Ube President Lopez was installed on the 1st| A/#bama vs aceaeng 

, coniirus (he report by the ludia mail of .be 17th | instant, and his ministry is composed of een ha No acbeus 

March, of the victory gamed by Lord Gough.| Dr, ‘laidua, Secretary of ihe luterior. a a 1 g322 18965 —Ss:«1731 
The British captured 53 of the 56 guos which) Jr, Murillo, Sceretary ot Foreigu Aifairs. Kentucky ll 6260 1400 840 
the Sikbs brought into action, together with ail Dr. Rojas, Secretary of State. Oi 50 0551 4040 26098 
, their camp, magazine, ammuniuon, &c. The Cul. Jumas Herera, (of Panama) Secretary of | Inuiana 5 577 82u0 150 
loss on the part ol the British was five officers War. lllinvis No returns. 
and 92 men killed. ‘The war of the Pupjaud is ‘hey are all new men, and not much accus- | Missouri 6 963 5025 510 
Cousivered as at an end. tomed to public affairs; therefore, 1 do not kuow apnonees aay er ~ so 
Cuina.—The news from Hong Kong is to the | how they wall get on. moa Ne‘siiiirid. 
27ih oi Fevruary. The dispute about opening Everything 1s quiet; they say General Mos- Tekay No retoras. 
the cily gaies at Canton was guing on, but there | quera is coming dewa to live ta Barrauquilia. lowa No ordnance or small arms. 
was a general confidence thal the stipulations ol A bili has been introduced inte Cougtess, to re-| Wisconsin none. 42 ik 6 
the treaty of Nankin would be enforced. ‘Two ‘ move the capital of the republic to Panama, leat- " Dist. of Columbia 4 144 66 ls 
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Tue Woort Crop.—The season for sheep- 
shearing approaches, and the probable amount 
of the season’s clip begins to be the subject of 
conversation. Chicago we think will bea heavier 
exporter of wool this season than last, on account 
of the increase in the flocks of sheep, and the 
larger area of country that will be tributary to 
this city. The following are the shipments of 
wool from this port since the commencement of 
the trade: 


1842 Ibs. 1,500 
1843 22 952 
1844 96 636 
1845 216 640 
1846 281,225 
1847 411,488 
1848 729,300 


Greater attention should be bestowed upon the 
putting up fleeces for markets—sorting the clean 
from the unclean, the finer from the coarser ar- 
ticle, &c.— Chicago Dem. 


TonNnaGE oF Great Britain.—The_ increase 
of the coasting trade of Great Britain has been 
very extensive. According to the British Alma- 
nac the ratio of increase is as follows: The Bri- 
tish and foreign tonnage entered and cleared in 
1814, a nounted to 3,761 428 tons; in 1824, to 4,- 
961,001 tons; andin 1846 to 12,415,586 tons. 
The increase from 1814 to 1346 was 229-81 per 
cent. The increase to ports in Europe, not in 
British possessions, is from 1,471,291 tons in 
1839, to 2,029,288 tons in 1846. 

Ships and tonnage employed in the intercourse 
between Great Britain and Ireland and other 
ccasling vessels, 
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The following statement shows the entries of 


American and British vessels into the different | 


ports of the United States from 1830 to 1847: 


American. British. 
1830 967,227 87,231 
1835 ] 352 653 529 922 
1540 1 576 946 582 424 
1844 1.977.438 766,747 
1347 2,101,359 993 210 


Sea Coast anp Territories OF THE UniTED 
Sratres.— lhe sea coast of the United States, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the land office, is 
five thousand one hundred and twenty miles, in- 
cluding the Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific, or a 
* shore line,” following the irregularities of the 
shore and sea islands, according to an estimate 
of the Superintendent of the Coast Survey, of 
33,063 miies. 

The territories of the United States including 
those recently acquired, contain two miliions, 
one hundred and eighty-seven thousand, four 
hundred and ninety-3ix square miles, or 1,023,- 
518,080 acres, which is sufficient to give fifty-one 
acres, without including the States, to every one 
of the twenty miitlions of inhabitants in the United 
States. ‘This territory is distributed as follows: 
Northwest Territory, west of the Mississippi 
river, 723,248 square miles ; Wisconsin Territory, 
23,336 square miles; Oregon, 841,463; Upper 
Caliiornia and New Mexico, 526,073; ‘Jexas, 
325,520. The newly acquired territory lying 
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— of 36 deg. 30 min. is 1,642,784, south 544, 
i2. 


Cusa.—The island of Cuba contains 3,500 su- 
perficial leagues of land, only two fifths of which 
are cultivated. Of the remaining three-fifths now 
unused, one is probably valueless, leaving one- 
half of its agricultural resources developed. It 
has twelve cities, ten towns, one hundred and 
eight villages, and ninetv-six hamlets. In 184], 
the population was, exclusive of soldiers and resi- 
dent foreigners, 1,007,624; but a more recent 
census has shown an increase of about 300,000 

About one-helf of the population is black, and of 
the negroes, from one-fourth to one-third are 
free. About one-fourth of the imports are from 
the United States. 








Mliscellancous. 








A Novet Sream Enoine—Practicar Appi 

CATION OF WATER IN THE SPHEROIDAL STate.—It 
wil be remembered by our readers, that at the 
meeting of the British Association at Cambridge, 
a considerable sensation was produced by M. 
Boutigny, who brought before the meeting a se- 
ries of experiments on what he calls the spheroi- 
dal state of water, and the remarkable phenome. 
non of freezing water in red hot crucibles, under 
the influence of this peculiar condition. Ata 
recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, at 
Paris, M. Boutigny announced, that by the per- 
severing effurts of a young engineer, M. Testud 
de Beauregard, a steam engine had been con 

structed, which was moved by the vapor of water 
in its spheroidal state. This is a machine of one 
horse power, the builer of which is so small that 
it can easily be carried in the pocket. 

lt was also slated, that two other machines 
were also in progress, one of two, and the other 
o! four horse power; and that a third, of four 
hunired horse power, was about to be made in 
Eugland. From a communication to La Presse, 
we learn that the boiler is placed in a bath of 
melted lead, and water projected in small quan. 
lilies al a time upon its heated surface. The 
spheroidal state is produced, and although the 
temperature of the water never rises above 190 
degrees, the elastic force of the vapor given off 
is tvuad to be very far superior to that of steam 
in its ordinary conditions ; and if we understand 
the somewhat obscure description given, a por- 
tion of the water is decomposed, as in Professor 
| Grove’s beautiful experiments and the additional 
| force of the gases is rendered available. 

We may briefly state, for the benefit of those 
who may uot be familiar with Bouligny’s experi- 
ments, that if water is projected upun a metal 
plate heated to dull redness, itis not vaporized 
at once, but it forms Mseif into a sphere, and rol- 
ling with great rapidity over the heated surface, 
eVapotales with comparative slowness. This is 
the spheroidal states—a remarkabie physical con. 
dition is produced, in which even the ordivary 
powers of chemicsl affinity are suspended, but 
ihe vapor of which appears to obey other Jaws 
than these of steam. We may therefore, hope 
that we are on the eve of a great improvement 
iw ihe empl. yment of heal as a molive power. 

[Literary Gazette. 


The Charleston Mercury, in copyiug the above, 
says: A gentleman who witnessed some experi- 
ments with it states that its chief merit Consists 
in the saving of YU per cent. of fuel: thatis, 10 
tuns of coal will produce as much power in this 
engine, as 100 tons with the ordinary steam en- 
gine, aud 6U per cent Is saved in the space occu- 
pied. ‘Ihe patent was said to have been purcha- 
sed by an Kuglish company fur three millions of 
duilars. 

——_—4<@>-—_—_— 


Tue Present Winter.—Dr. Robbins, libra- 
rian of the Hartiord Athe:gzum, who is pow over 
SU yeurs old, and has Kept a record of the weath- 
ter irom his youth up, says the present winter ex- 
ceeds all former ones io his record, tor the extent 
ui its coldness, as measured by the thermometer. 
Ihe cold has been more remarkable for cunti- 
nuance than intensity. No single day, (adds a 
wiiter in the Providence Journal,) is deserving ol 
special notice, while the uimne suecessive days, 
irom the 12th to the 20th January, smclusive, 
] will no doubt be reckoned among the memoradie 
'cold periods. ‘The thermometer has only once 
| in that lime fallen below zero—on the gioraing 
of the 16\h—while the mean of three daily ob- 
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servations, made at the hours of sunrise, | P.M’ 
and 10 P. M., is only 10 9 dezrees. 

The coldest morning, was January 11th, when 
the thermometer stood at four degrees below zero, 
The coldest morning of last winter was also Jan, 
llth, when the thermometer was the same— four 
below Zero. 

By far the coldest day for the last eighteen 
years was the 16th of December, 1835. At sun. 
rise on that day the thermometer stood at four 
below zero, with a piercing wind from the N, 
W.; at 1 P. M. it stood at seven below, and at 
sunset it stood at thirteen below, the wind still se. 
vere. At 10 P. M. the wind had somewhat 
abated, and the thermometer had risen one de- 
gree. 

—_—_~@>———_- 

Historica, Notes or Vireinia, BY Thomas 
Jerrerson.—We are happy to learn that the 
original MS. copy of this work, which disappear- 
ed some years since, has at length been found, 
lt was presented by Dr. J. T. Barclay to Dr. H., 
who has generously presented it to the library of 
Congress, where it may now be seen by those 
who are interested in such mementoes of the 
past.— Union. 

The Editors of the MNutional Intelligencer have 
examined this manuscript and find that onlya 
portion of it appears to be in the handwriting of 
Mr. Jefferson. 

The following is their statement on the sub- 
ject: 

‘©The manuscript in question was evidently 
prepared under the immediate direction of Mr. 
Jetlerson, but a particular examination of the 
penmanship will convince any one that of the se- 
venty-five pages which it contains only about ten 
of them are fromthe pen of the distinguished 
statesman. But, what is more, this work is not 
the original of the ** Notes on Virginia,” but con- 
sists only of accurate copies of old English char- 
ters and other records relating to the ancient Do- 
minion. The two styles of penmanship, however, 
which are quite apparevt lo the carelul observer, 
are in themselves sufficiently interesting [exclu- 
sive of its intrinsic value] to make the work a 
most accepltavle present to the Library of Con- 
gress. 

———__~oe——— 

CuoLera.—The Cholera is on the increase at 
St. Louis, and other places on the Western wa- 
ters. There were 41 deaths from this disease at 
St. Louis during the week ending 30in ult. Of 
32 new cases, 22 had died. 

Two deaths from Cholera occurred at Pitts- 
burg on the 8th, originating on the river. No 
local cases had been Known. 

At Louisville several cases were reported to 
have occurred. 

—_~oe—— 

Buenos Arres —The vexed question of the 
intervention of the French and English govern- 
ments iv the affairs of the republics of the river 
La Pilate, after tour years interruption of the 
commerce, 1s on the point of being permanently 
settied. General Rosas having made a conven- 
tion with the agents of these governments, sub- 
ject to the approval of their respective govern- 
ments. Of is ratitication there is little doubt. 

—_~@>—_——- 

Gotp Doitar.—This new, beautiful and con- 

venient coimage is now in circulation. 
—__~o-—_- 

New Yorx anv Erie Canat.—This Canal was 
opened lor business ow the Llib inst. ‘Two hua- 
ured Duals passed through the locks at Troy. 
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